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PREFACE. 

A few days before the close of the last year, the writer of the 
following letters embarked for Europe for the benefit of his health. 
Just as he was on the eve of leaving the country, a much esteemed 
friend, one of the Editors of the New-York Observer, suggested to 
him the idea of furnishing, from time to time, such information as 
he might be a.ble to collect, particularly of a religious kind, for the 
paper with which he was connected. So very rapid, however, was 
his tour, that he found it impracticable, while he was on land, to 
do any thing more in the way of writing, than to record the result 
of each day's observation in the form of a journal. The following 
letters were written on his passage from Liverpool to New-York^ 
and were designed to be just what they would have been, had they 
been written at the times and places at which they are respectively 
dated. Having been published in the Observer, a request wholly 
unexpected, has been made that they should Be republished in a 
volume. Such is the origin of this little book. 

It will be seen at a glance that this is merely a book of sketches^ 
and that any thing more was quite inconsistent with the circum- 
stances in which it was written. The jquestion will no doubt often 
be asked, "Why write another book to tell what has already been 
told in a hundred forms, and by men of intelligence too, who have 
travelled leisurely, and have had every opportunity for the most 
tliorough observation ?" The writer has gotten over this difficulty — 
not improbably much more easily than his readers will — ^by reflect- 
ing that though most other books of travels have greatly the 
advantage of this in the extent of the information which they 
contain, yet this has one advantage over them, in being so short 
that nobody who has a leisure evening, need be afraid to encounter 
it. He is willing moreover to hope that the Christian reader will 
find some things to interest him in respect to the religious state of 
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the countries to which these letters rela.te« on which most travellers 
have bestowed little or no attention. And last of all, he will not 
conceal the fact — ^though it is a circumstance with which the public 
have little to do — ^that he has been influenced, in no small degree, 
to consent to the publication, by a wish to place in the hands of 
some of his friends, in a durable form, a record of what he saw and 
experienced during one of the most interesting portions of his Hfe. 

Though he has attempted to describe nothing which he has not 
seen, the writer has been aided in ascertaining some historical facts, 
and in the more minute description of several monuments of art, by 
books designed for the assistance of the traveller. As those books 
are not now within his reach, it were not practicable, even if it were 
desirable, to accompany the letters with the appropriate references. 

It is presumed that nobody will suspect that a regard to reputa- 
tion could enter very deeply into the purpose of making such a book 
as this ; and the writer is quite sure that it has had no influence in 
inducing him to give his name to the public. But inasmuch as he 
has been informed that theee letters have been attributed extensively 
to a respectable gen^eman, who might not feel greatly flattered by 
having his name connected with them, he feels that it is only an 
act of justice to assume the responsibility of authorship, and here 
to repeat, what has already been stated with his consent to the 
public through the medium of the New-Tork Observer, that the 

writer is 

W. B. SPRAGUE. 

VTest Springfield, Massacbnsclts, October 7, 1828. 
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liETTEBS FBOM BUEOPE* 

LETTER I. • 
MarseUUe {harbor^) February 13, 1828. 

Mv Deab 'Snt— I expected to have written you at e 
cbnsiderably earlier period than this, but you will perceive 
from the date of my letter, diat I have not yet set my foot 
on terra JbrmOf the delay having been occasioned by as 
unusually protracted passage. At length, however, by the 
favor of a watchful and protecting Providence, I am safe 
in the harbor of Marseilles. I have bid adieu, for the 
present, to the solitude and monotony of the ocean, an4 
am actually in the midst (such is the situation of the 
harbor) of die hum and bustle of a great city. I do not 
suppose that my passage has been uncommonly fruitful of 
interesting incidents ; and yet as I promised to write you 
early, and have nothing else to write about, you will pardon 
me for maldng it the subject of a letter. 

At three o'clock on the aftemoon of December 26th» I 
came on board the brig T ■ , bound to this port. A 
fine breeze brought us out through the Narrows, which I 
was ready to regard as the pledge of a rapid and pros- 
perous voyage. As the spires of New- York gradually 
faded from my view, and as the Highlands of Neversink 
were at length obscured by tiie dusk of evening, I had a 
set of emotions which- were quite new to me, when I 
reflected that another morning, if my Hfe should be spared, 
would probably open upon my view only the sky and the 
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oce^n. I thought then, as I have often thought aixice, that 
I could appropriate in reference to my country which I was 
leaving behind me, and especiaUy the church of God estab^ 
lished in it, the beautiful language of the Psalmist, ** If I 
forget thee, oh Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. Peace be within thy walls, and^rosperity within thy 
palaces : for my brethren and my companion^' sakes, I will 
now say. Peace be within thee." 

But notwithstanding our voyage seemed to commence 
under most favorable auspices, a change of weather too^ 
place within twenty-four hours, which taught me effectually 
how to value a clear sky and a smooth ocean. The heavens 
mantled in black, the rain descending in torrents, the waves 
wrought into a violent commotion, presented a scene the 
most sublimely terrific that I had ever witnessed; and T 
confess it was with some difficulty that I could credit the 
assurances which were given me, that there was lio particu- 
lar reason to apprehend danger. This stonn, however, was 
of short continuance ; and when it passed off, lefl us with a 
favorable wind, which continued most of the tixne, though 
with various degrees of strength, till we had nearly the 
whole Atlantic behind us. On Sabbath, the sixth of January, 
we encountered a gale, which, in the opinion of those on 
board who had been conversant with a seafaring life, was 
one of the severest that ever swept the ocean ; and in com- 
parison with which, what / had before experienced, was 
little more than a gentle breeze. The wind from the South 
West had been gradually increasing during the forenoon ; 
and at twelve o'clock, it had risen to a height, which, in con- 
nexion with the angry appearance of the cloudsj seemed to 
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the hand whicA had assigned me my lot under other skies, I 
could not but breathe forth a prayer that their inhabitants, 
whom I should ne^er see in the flesh, might be delivered finom 
the thraldom of superstition to which they are now subject, 
and be brou^t into that liberty wherewith Christ makes his 
disciples free. 

On the twenty-second day of our passage we made Cape 
Spartel, which is on the African side of the mouth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. But when we had a fair prospect of 
passing the Straits within less than twenty-ibur hours, the 
wind suddenly changed into the East, and for six days we 
scarcely made any thing on our passage. At length the 
wind BO &r subsided that we succeeded in beating our way 
into and through the Straits. At the entrance, I was inte- 
rested in having Cape Trafalgar pointed out to me on the 
Spanish side, near which the famous battle took place in 
which Lord Nelson lost his life. In passing through the 
Straits, we had a view of Tangiers on the African side— « 
town containing about 6000 inhabitants ; and of Terriffe 
on the opposite side, which stands on the margin of the 
Straits, and is surrounded by a wall, without which there is 
a fort and a light*house. The coast on either side is very 
high, and the rocks in many places are disposed by nature in 
such a manner as to have the appearance of an artificial 
wall. We caught an indistinct view of the rock of Gibraltar 
about twelve miles before we reached it ; but as I had no 
near view of it except by moodlight, I shall not attempt a 
description of it. Opposite the rock, on the African side, 
is Ape's Hill, which is nearly as high as the rock itself, and 
Is seen from nearly an equal distance. Both the rock and 
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the hill were distinctly in view, while we weib^ofF the coast 
of Malaga, at the distance of more than sixty miles* 

After passing.the rock of Gibraltar, we enter the Medi- 
terranean, which gradually expands into a broad and open 
sea. The Spanish coast is here, for a considerable distance, 
uncommonly beautiful. It is made up of a range of cloud- 
capt hills and fertile vallies ; and the sun shedding his efful- 
gence over them, as we passed, gave them the mixed appear* 
ance of aziire and gold. We had a long passage up the 
Mediterranean, being no less than twenty-six days from our 
making Cape Spartel to our arrival in this harbor^ We 
were nearly a week in passing the gulf of Lyons, a distance 
of about one hundred miles, which is said to be more dis- 
tinguished for the prevalence of high winds than any other 
part of the Mediterranean ; and so common is it for vessels 
to be driven back even from the farther limit of the gulf, that 
my Captain would scarcely allow me to talk of favorable 
prospects till we were so far within the harbor that a change 
of wind could not materially affect us. The French coast, as 
we approach it, presents a very gradual ascent from the left, 
about sixteen miles, till it rises into the highlands of Mar^ 
seilles. One of the first objects which catches the eye is 
Notre Dame de la Garde, an ancient building, used both as 
a fort and a church, which occupies an eminence that over- 
looks the whole city. On coming nearer the Imrbor, we 
have a view of the Islands of Pomegue, Rat(meau, and 
Chateau d'lf, which are situated near the town, and are com- 
posed almost entirely of rock. The suburbs of the city are 
visible at the distance of eight or ten^miles ; but we have 
scarcely any view of the city itself, till the mpmont we entet 
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the harbor, which is in the midst of the city, it bursts upon 
us as if by enchantment. We cast anchor about one o^clock 
yesterday, and though we are within speaking distance of 
thousands of people, we are destined to go through the ibnna- 
lity of a two days' quarantine, and of course have not yet 
been ashore. The harbor is certainly the most beautiful that 
I have ever seen ; and I believe it exhibits, at this time, the 
flags of every nation. The part of the town which imme- 
diately surrounds the harbor, and of which alone I have yet 
had a view, is very ancient in its appearance, and forms a 
striking contrast to many fine cities on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I understand, however, that this is quite the poor- 
eat part of the city, and that there are other portions of it 
which are both neat and elegant. 

You will not be surprised when I say that I greet with no 
small delight the prospect of setting my foot on land to-mor-* 
row. You perceive that our passage on the whole has been 
a dull one ; and in respect to weather, I imagine it has fur* 
nished me with a pretty fair ^itorae of a sailor's life. We 
have been enveloped in fogs, relaxed by heat, chilled by cold, 
drenched by waves, pelted by hail, and stunned by thtgider ; 
have had fair weather, and cloudy weather, and stormy wea- 
ther ; favorable winds, and head winds, and no Wind ; in 
short, every vfuiety, from the most furious gale, in which is a 
perfect war of elements, to the most dead calm, in which 
not a breath of air ruffles the ocean. While I have much 
reason to be thankful for the beneficial effect which seems 
to have been produced by this part of my voyage on my 
health, I firmly believe, that if I ever reach home, I shall 
have made my first and last long excursion on the water. 
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It gives me great pleasure to add, that the moral conduct 
of the officers and crew» so far as it came under my obser- 
vation! .was, in general exemplary. On the evening after 
we left New-Ymcy I was particularly gratified to hear the 
Captain finbid the use of profane language, and so far as I 
know, the prohibition was generally observed. I have dis- 
tributed a c<Mi8iderable number of Tracts among the sailors 
during the passage, which have been received thankfully, 
and, I believe, perused diligently. We have also, when the 
weather would admit, frequently assembled on deck for an 
evening prayer. It was an exercise in which all seemed to 
be interested ; and I can truly say, that I never bowed the 
knee at a throne of grace in circumstances better fitted to 
awaken a sense of dependence, and to cherish a sublime 
devotion, than while I have been surrounded with the won* 
ders of the deep, with but a single step between me and 
eternity. 

With the leave of Providence, I shall write you again 

shortly ; and in the mean time, am, with much respect and 

afibction, 

Dear Sir, yours truly. 

LETTER n. 

Marmlhij February 18, 1828. 
Mt Deas Sni — As it is my intention, from time to time, 
to advise you of the progress of my journey, and to com- 
municate such information as I may be able to collect in 
respect to the state of the country, I wish here to say, 
at the outset, that my remarks must necessarily be of a 
very general and miscellaneous character. As I shall remain 
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but a short time in a place, I shall not attempt even a gene- 
ral description of <M the objects of interest which may fall 
in my way, nor a very minute description of any of them ; 
but shall endeavor simply to give you a brief account of 
those in which I am most interested. It will be my purpose 
to guard, so fiir as possible, against stating any thing of an 
equivocal character ; and yet, with all the caution which I 
may be able to use, I can scarcely hope that I shall entirely 
avoid this very common error of travellers. 

Marseilles is divided into two parts, the old town and the 
new. The buildings are generally of remarkable height, and 
are made of a species of free stone peculiar to the country, 
which is said to be wrought with nearly as much ease as 
wood, and, when wrought, constantly to become harder by 
time. While many of the buildings in the old town bear 
marks of great antiquity, and some are almost dilapidated, 
those of the new are generally in modem style, and in good 
taste. The town was formerly surrounded with ramparts ; 
but these have been converted into magnificent boulevards, 
or fine streets, which affi>rd delightfiil walks into every part 
of it. The entrance is by a beautiful street, called Le Coursr 
the middle of which forms a shaded alley, and extends in a 
straight line to the centre of the town ; and thence in' the 
same direction to the opposite extremity, under the name of 
Rue de Rome. This street is celebrated as being among 
the finest in France ; and in the warm season, particularly, 
it is said to attract crowds by the beauty and richness of the 
foliage which overspreads it. 

There are several interestmg public buildings here, most 
of which I have vi^ted. Of these, the Hotel de Ville is 

2 
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commonly considered the most remarkable. It was' con- 
structed by the celebrated Pujet, a native of this city, and 
one of the most distingittshod artists of his day* The firost 
of the building is in a noble style of architeeture» and is 
ornamented with hahdsome reliefi in white maiUe, The 
lower floor is occupied as an exchange. Opposite the prin- 
cipal stair-case is a marUe statue of Peter Bayon, who is 
celebrated as the deliverer of Marseilles, having, in the time 
of the Consuls, killed the oppressor of the city between two 
gaiss. Ttasi monument is inscribed, a Pierre JJberM; and 
was erected by the inhabitants to transmit to posterity the 
remembrance of this heroic action. 

Notwithstanding Marseilles was settled at a very early 
period, and holds a conspicuous place in the history of an* 
cient classical learning, yet, owing to the many revolutiona 
it has experienced, it can boast of comparatively few monu- 
m^ts of antiqfuity. There are, however, in &e old town 
several ancient dweffinga still stancfing, which tradition de- 
cides to have been among (he v^y first built by ^ Phoeians, 
on their settlement of the country, five hundred years be- 
fiore the Christian era. One of these buildings is fiibled to 
be haunted, and on that account has been deserted of its 
inhabitaats. In the same neighborhood are several ancient 
churches, which are magnificent specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In the church of St Laurmit I found a large col* 
lection of females, of difierent ages, perfoming in Patawa, 
(a language compounded of Latin, Greek, French, Spanifiii« 
and Italian) a service preparatory to their eomsmnion. Near 
this is the church called La Major, which was formerly the 
temffe of Diana, and was converted into a Christian church 
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about A. D. 800. The spot was pointed out to me at the 
entrance of the building, where the heathen offered sacrifices 
ta their gods ; and also a piece of sculpture representing an 
urn, in which they deponted the ashes of their dead. The 
organ in this church is of immense power, and is said to be 
one of the finest in Europe. The church Des Grande Car- 
mes is another stupendous monument of ancient architecture. 
Around this church, as my friend informed me, now liye the 
childroi of those who composed the mob that went from 
this city to Pans, during the revolution, and murdered Louis 
XYI. In the vicinity of these churches is the famous gate- 
way through which Julius Caesar passed when he left the 
city. The arch remains in its original state ; and there is 
also still standing part of the ancient wall, on which the 
men of the city stood, and threw down upon Caesar's army 
stones, with which they were supplied by the women who 
were standing behind the rampart. The road by which 
Cassar's army approached the city, and the spot on which 
they encamped, are professedly pointed out with great accu- 
racy. This part of the city has interested me exceedingly, 
being particularly fruitful in historical and classical asso- 
ciations. 

Of the other relics of antiquity which I have visited, one 
of the most interesting is the abbey of St. Victor, one of the 
most ancient establishments of the kind in France, and 
which has been successively occupied at different periods, 
as a church and a fort, to the present time. It was a forti- 
fication at the period of the Roman revoluti<m ; and there 
are still to be s^n in the walla the places from which the 
Romans disehMfg^d their arrows at the inhabitants of the 
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city. Near this are the remains of Fort St. Nicholas, which 
was converted by Louis XIV into a citadel, and which was 
destroyed during the French revolution by a mob, headed 
by Bemadotte, then a Sergeant, now the ELing ^ Sweden* 
Nearly a mile South of the town is Notre Dame de la 
Garde, which I have already noticed as one of the first 
objects that are visible in approaching the harbor. It not 
only overlooks the whole city, with its beautiful suburbs, but 
furnishes a delightful view of the harbor, the surrounding 
islands, and mountains, and vaUies, and waters of the Me-^ 
diterranean, as far as the eye can reach. The ascent lor 
about a quarter of a mile before reaching tlie summit of the 
liill on which Notre Dame stands, is very steep ; and for a 
considerable distance the steps are hewn out of solid rock.. 
I regretted that I happened to arrive at an hour when the 
church was shut ; but the ascent is so steep, that the walk 
is quite too serious a matter for me to attempt to repeat. 
In this church I am told there is a great variety of candles, 
some of them of immense size, which have been deposited 
by the votaries of superstition in fulfilment of vows which 
they have made to the Vii'gin Mary, when in distress at sea. 
One of the noblest public establishments here is the Laza- 
retto, situated on the coast a short distance to the North- West 
of the town, which I understand originated in the preva- 
lence of the plague in 1720, which swept ofiT half the 
population of the city. So strict are its regulations, tliat no 
stranger is permitted to enter it ; and even the provisions 
which are brought to it are deposited at the entrance, and 
the money which is paid for them is received in vinegar*. 
The same kind of caution is observed in respect to all com* 
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munication between vessels in quarantine and the pratique 
(or health) office. The master of the vessel is obliged to 
go to this ofiice^ soon after casting anchor in the harbor ; 
but he ean only go in a boat before the door of the building, 
which lies on the margin of the water, and hold conversation 
through an iron grate ; and whatever letters or parcels he 
may choose to detiver while in quarantine^ are passed through 
this grate, and thoroughly drenched in vinegar. So rigid 
are the sanitary laws, that it is said that the arrival of a 
vessel, which is known to be mfected with contagion, excites 
no apprehension ; and instances have occurred in which 
vessels have been received here without hesitation, to whidi 
no other port was open in the Mediterranean. 

In respect to the moral and retigious state of Marseilles^ 
I have scarcely been able to learn any thing, which is not 
lifted to make the heart of Christian benevolence bleed. 
The popoiation of the city is suf^posed to be about one 
hundred and twenty thousand ; and it is estimated that not 
OKxre than one thousand, or at the extent, fifteen hundred, 
axe Protestants. From all that I can leani of the CathoKc 
popuh&tion, (and I suppose the remark need not be confined 
to Marseilles) I should think that with few exceptions, it 
might be divided into three dasses. In the first class, I 
would rai^ the more mtelligent and thinkbg part of the 
community, who, I doubt not, are generally ii^deb. Their 
connexion with the church is a mta^ matter of convenience ; 
and I undexstand that daey hesitate not, as opportunity ofiers, 
to make its superstitiotts obsnrvances the theme of ridicule. 
Of the character of the priests here^ as compated with duLt 
of the Catholic clergf in general, I have no partieubr 

2* 
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knowledge. A eircuinslance, however, occurred in one o£ 
vaj walks a day or two fidnce, which would lead me to sup- 
pose that one of them at leasts could not lay claim to any 
great moral superiority. As I was approaching the door of 
one of the hospitals, two dead bodies were brought out of 
it, and carried into an adjacent church, where the burial 
service was to be performed. I immediately went with 
my friend who accompanied me, within the door, to wit« 
ness the solemnity. After the bodies were laid down in 
the aisle, the priest, standing at a Httle distance from 
them, repeated with the utmost rapidity a form of prayer^ 
during which he not only manifested an air of shock-^ 
ing indifierence, but actually looked at us and laughed 1 
I could scarcely have credited the report of my senses, 
if my friend had not noticed it as well as myself. In the 
second of the three classes of CathoUcs to which I have 
referred, may be included those (I fear a comparatively 
small number, and principally in the humbler walks of life,) 
whose devotion does not terminate on sensible objects, and 
who have really spiritual views of religion ; — persons, who^ 
though they will suffer loss on account of the superstitious ' 
rites to which they submit, will nevertheless be saved, so 
as by fire. The third and much the largest class, I suppose 
to consist of those who make their religion an apology for 
their wickedness ; in other words, who, by submitting to a 
round of foolish ceremonies, imagine that they thereby pur- 
chase the privilege of sinning with impunity. I have* 
observed much less of the appearance of devotion in these 
churches, than in CathoBc churches which I have occasion- 
ally visited in our own country, I have noticed a few 



inslancfls in whieli the attention of the person who was kneel' 
ing before the image was not at all diverted by another's 
approach ; but with few exceptions, the opening of the door 
has been enough to turn the head of the devotee, after which 
bis chief business has seemed to be in gazing at the person 
who- had entered. 

There is but one Protestant church in this city, though it 
is under the care of two ministers. I regret to learn that 
the moral habits of the Protestants do not differ materially 
from those of the Catholics ; that both mingle together in 
making the afternoon of the Sabbath a season of sport, in 
attending parties of pleasure, balls, the Theatre, &c. The 
Protestants have only one religious service on tlie Sabbath, 
and that commences at twelve o'clock. I attended their 
church yesterday, but my knowledge of the French lan- 
guage was too imperfect to enable me to form a very definite 
opinion of the service. The manner of the preacher, how- 
ever, was graceful and elegant, and well calculated to give 
effect to the sentiments which he uttered. I understand that 
he was a student of the Genevan school ; and that the form 
of prayer which he read, is that adopted by the Genevan 
church. In the afternoon I met a small congregation 
consisting principally of. English and Amencah masters of 
vessels, and held a religious service with them in a private 
dwelling. I was gratified to find that there were among 
tJiem several men of decided piety, whose religion does not 
desert them amidst the temptations of foreign countries. 
One of them informed me that be had the Bethel flag raised 
in the morning, and that he was uniformly in the habit of 
l^avif^ public worship celebrated on board his ve^el on 
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the Sabbatby unless it was absolutely impracticable* I never 
felt more sensibly than in this interview, that the church of 
God is one ; and that the disciples of Christ in all lands 
have a delightful community of interest and feeling. 

It has happened that my visit here has been during 
the period of the Carnival ; a season which, in Catholic 
countries, is devoted to festivity and amusement. During 
this period, it is customary for all classes to appear, particu- 
larly at their places of amusement, in masks. In this 
disguised habit, it is understood that any person is at liberty 
to accost you in the most rude and indecent manner, 
and you are obliged to summit to his impudence. Every 
evening there are masked processions parading the streets, 
sometimes accompanied by instrumental music, whose ob- 
ject seems to be, not only by their masks, but by every 
variety of strange noise, and odd gesture, to render them- 
selves as ridiculous as possible. The Carnival is imme- 
diately followed by Lent, when there is a sudden transition 
from feasting to fastingf and the sons and daughters of 
music are brought low, and the season of amusement is con- 
sidered as closed. Were I an inhabitant of this country, 
judging from what I have seen of the manner in which these 
hoUdays are passed, I should wish» if the Carnival must 
exist, that its returns might be few and far between. 

The climate of this place quite answers the favorable 
expectation which I had formed of it. With the exception 
of now and then a piercing North- West wind, the weather 
is mild and pleasant, much resembling the beginning of our 
May. The winter hitherto has been considered, for the 
most part> as unusuaily mild even for this climate ; theugfa* 
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fbr a few days past, I observe the inhalataiits are complaki* 
ing of cold weather. 

I am. Dear Sir, as ever, yours truly. 

LETTER III. 

Msmes, February 19, 1828. 

Mv Dear Sir — ^Yesterday, at one o'clock, p. m. I took 
my seat in the Diligence, the common stage-coach of the 
country, and arrived at this place about ten this morning. 
The Diligence is a large, unmeldly vehicle, containing three 
different apartments for the accommodation of travellers, 
beside having seats on the outside, which, in pleasant 
weather, furnish a fine opportunity of seeing the country. 
The business of the driver is simply the management of his 
horses ; while there is another person, called the conductor, 
whose office it is to take care of the luggage, and to render 
all necessary attentions to the passengers. At the end of 
his route, the conductor receives a small consideration from 
each passenger, which is not included in the regular stage 
fare. 

The first town of much importance which I passed, after 
leaving Marseilles, was Aix, (the ancient Aquae Sexta3,) 
which is situated on the river Arc, a short distance to the 
West of the calcarious mountain of Saint Victoire. The 
principal street in the town is planted with four rows of 
elms, and is decorated with three fountains, one of which is 
supplied with water fix)m a hot spring. The town contains 
about 20,000 inhabitants ; has an unusually magnificent 
appearance, and is said to be inhabited by some of the most 
elegant society in France. After leaving Aix, I passed 
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Lambesc and Orgon, towns of considerable importance, 
but the night prevented me fiom seeing either of them. 
At daylight^ I fbmid myself at Taraacon, once a celebrated 
city, the residence of a Roman prefect, and the capital of 
Gaol, though it retains scarcely a vestige of its ancient 
splendor. Here we crossed the river Rhone on a bridge of 
boats, and immediately came into Beaucaire, a place of 
about 8,000 inhabitants, at which is annually held one of the 
greatest &irs in Europe. In a vast meadow that lies upon 
the banks of the Rhone, there is built, every year, a tempo- 
rary city, for the accommodation of the tens of thousands 
who throng to the fair from almost every country in Europe^ 
and even from Asia and Africa. Passing from Beaucaire, 
the country becomes increasingly fertile and beautiful. On 
either side of the street are groves of olive trees, disposed in 
regular order, and extending several miles without interrup- 
tion ; and on the left hand are to be seen several fine villages, 
which are apparently situated in an immense garden, and 
which, with the waters of the Rhone rolling near them, give 
to the surrounding scenery almost an air of enchantment. 
On approaching this place, one of the first objects that pre- 
sents itself to the eye is the Tour Magne^ the remains of a 
piece of Roman architecture, which stands on an eminence 
in the back part of the town, and which is one of the most 
interesting antiquities which it contains. It is in the form 
of a pyramid, and has several stories, to which access is 
gained by a winding stair-case. The original destination of 
this edifice is a matter of dispute among learned men, 
having been considered alternately as a public treasuryt a 
light-housei and a mausoleum. 
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Nismes is diBtinguished for its nuxiuments of Roman 
antiquity above any other town in Erancoy and with the 
exception of Rome, perhaps, above any in the world. One 
of the most celebrated of these monuments, and one of the 
best preserved works of ihe kind in existence, is the Am|^i» 
theatre. It is of an elliptical form, and is built of stones of 
an immmise sii&e. Its heiglH is about 70 feet ; its greatest 
diametecy 440 ; Us smallest, 320 ; and its circumference, 
1,100. It is said to have cmitained upwards of 20,000 
pe(^le. The interior is formed by two drcular galleries, 
one above the other, each composed of sixty arcades. There 
are four large doors which opea into the area, frontmg the 
four cardinal points. The number of seats, which is said 
CHriginally to have been thirty-two, is now reduced to seven- 
teen, and in some parts of the building it is even less than 
twelve. They are about twenty inches broad, and so high 
as not to be passed without difficulty. In this building 
were exhibited the gladiatorial shows, and other sanguinary 
sports of the Romans, in the presence of an immense crowd 
of matrons, knights, and citizens of every class. This 
extraordinary edifice seems at present to have no particu- 
lar destination, but only stands as a curious relic of other 
ages, and a monument oi the depravity of mani^ 

On leaving the Amphitheatre, I visited the Mmon Carreer 
or square-house, so eaUed on account of its form, which is 
commonly supposed by the learned to have been a temple 
built in honor of Gaius and Lucius Ciesar, the two adopted 
sons of Augustus; though others have maintained that it 
was the bowe of one of the Roman pnetors. The lengtb of 
this building is 77 feet, its breadth 38, and its height 64, 
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Tbe entranGe is by a magnificent portico, composed of six 
Gorintbian coliunns in front, and three on each sidfe. The 
columns, thirty in number, are continued along the building, 
and are considered admirable epecimens of sculpture and 
SMt^hHecture. The interior is all in one room, and contains 
a museum consisting of some of the finest specimens of 
ancient and modem painting and sculpture, besides a great 
number of antiquities of various kinds, most of which have 
been dug up in the vicinity of the building. This magnifi- 
cent edifice has been used at different periods, as a Hotel 
de VHIe, as stables, and as a church ; at present it seems to 
havd no other destination than the one which I have men- 
tioned. 

Another of the most interesting objects which Nismes pre- 
sents, is its beautifiil fountain, celebrated fit>m a period of 
remote antiquity. It rises in a basin situated in one of the 
calcarious hills that surround the town: its diameter is 
about 70 feet, and its depth 24. The water issues from its 
centre, and often with great fi)rce : its bottom is covered 
with a calcarious gravel ; and its banks adorned with 
numerous plants, which are arranged in such a manner as 
to present the beauties both of nature and art in most 
attractive combination. The side of the hill at the foot of 
which the fountain is situated, is also enamelled with most 
luxuriant shrubbery, amidst which there is a winding path 
which conducts to the Tour Magne, which occupies its sum- 
mit. At a short distance from the fountain stands the 
temple of Diana, in which there is also a large collection of 
ancient ruins. It is built of stones of an enormous size, 
and is supposed to have been about 160 feet in length, and 
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60 in 1>readth. The interior of the edi£k;e is, for the most 
part^n a state of ruin ; though the place in which the orator 
stood, corresponding to our desk, remains ahnost entire. 
Still another monument of antiquity, not far distant from 
this, is the Porte de dBsar^ or the Roman gate, which was 
discovered in 1 79 1 . It consists of four arches, and contains 
an inscription from which it appears that Nismes is in* 
, debted both for its gates and walls to Augustus Ceesar. 

The modem town of Nismes contains nothing of vei; 
great interest. Its population is about 40,000. Its streets 
are for the most part irregular, and its buildings both public 
and private quite inferior to those of Marseilles. In the 
Cathedral is to be seen the tomb of the celebrated sacred 
orator Flechier. This too is the birth-place of the eloquent 
Saurin, but the particular spot of his nativity I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

A large proportion of the population of Nismes is Pro- 
testant ; indeed this is regarded as one of the strong holds 
of Protestantism in France. There are two churches here, 
and seven ministers, who officiate by rotation. I am in- 
formed that there is considerable diversity in their religious 
views, some of them being decidedly Unitarian, one or two 
quite evangelical, and others supposed to be unsettled. This 
state of things must, of course, have a most paralyzing in- 
fluence on the interests of vital piety ; and I am told that 
the fact is, as might be expected, that the number of those 
who give evidence of being followers of Christ, is very small. 
I have had the pleasure of meeting here with a Mr. C— — , 
an English missionary of the Wesleyan connexion in whom 
I have been much interested. He resides a short distance 

3 



from this pkce, and by his private and public iaborSf sedtor 
to be exerting a salutary and extensive influence in this re- 
gion. He informs me that every thing indicates that this 
country is on the eve of a great religious revolution ; thai 
several Catholic priests have lately become Protestants, and 
some, of them appear eminently pious ; that religion is be- 
ginning to find its way among the lower classes, and that to 
<many of them the Gospel has already been the power of 
God. Mr. C, I learn, is regarded wit|i great jealousy by 
the anti-evangelical part of the clergy, while those of a dif- 
ferent character cordially welcome him to the field of their 
4abors. The circulation of religious Tracts in this part of 
the country seems to have been attended with a signal bless- 
ing ; and to be relied upon as one of the principal means# 
after the preaching of the Gospel, by which the reigning 
spiritual lethargy is to be broken up. 

I have had great pleasure to-day in an introduction to the 
^mily of Col. V., an Irish gentleman, who is residing here 
on account of the health of his wife. Such a union of in* 
telligence, hospitality, and piety, as this family presents, is 
•not often met with even in more favored regions ; but herc^ 
several thousand miles from home, and exiled as I am, in t 
great measure, from society, by my ignorance of the language^ 
4t has seemed to me indeed like finding a green spot in the 
^filderness. I would gladly lii^er here several days with 
4his charming family, if the delay would not interfere vidi 
ilxQ more distant arrangements of my journey. 

I aoi; sQT De«t Sirr very respectfully and trtdy yoUi9< 



LETTER IV. 

iyofw, F«6rtMry«3, 1828. 

My Dbab Sir— My jouniey from Nismes to this place 
was performed in about thirty-six hours. One of the most 
interesting objects that I have seen, and one of the moat 
stupendous monuments of Roman antiquity in ezistencoy Is 
the Pont du Gard, distant from Nismes about twelve miles. 
It is an immense aqueduct, more than 170 feet high, and 
nearly 730 long, and is composed of three rows of arches, 
one above another ; the lower row consists of three arches^ 
the middle row of eleven, and the upper row of thirty-five. 
It is said to have been built by a Roman colony, to convey 
water from one mountain to another. 

The country from Nismes to Lyons is generally in a state 
of high cultivation; and its scenery, though not greatly 
diversified, is much of it rich and beautiful. For a con* 
siderable part of the way, you have on one side, distant a few 
miles, the Viveres, a fine range of mountains ; and on the 
other, though at a much greater distance, the Alps. There 
are many handsome villages on the road, containing fi:om 
one to five or six thousand inhabitants ; but most of them 
are so similar in their appearance, that they scarcely admit 
of being very distinctly described by a cursory observer. I 
was, however, particularly interested in Montelimart, a wall- 
ed town which has four gates corresponding to the four 
cardinal points. It is surrounded by mountains, which form 
a circle, having the Rhone for its chord. It vras the first 
town in France in which the reformed religion was preached 
^d established, and some of its most respectable fiimilie^ 
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are still Protestuits, But the most important towns on my 
route have been Valence and Vienne ; and as the Diligence 
stopped an hour at each place, I had an opportunity of see^ 
ing what was most interesting in each of them. Valence \b 
situated on the acclivity of a small hill, which rises in the 
midst of a fertile valley • Its pi^ulation is about 15,000 ; 
its streets are narrow, and its general appearance rather un- 
interesting. It has a modem citadel, which is a fine build- 
ing, and the only one particularly deserving of notice. 
Viennoy which is about fifteen miles from Lyons, is more 
interesting, both on account of its historical associations and 
its present appearance. It stands on the Rhone, on an 
extended amphitheatre, and has been always celebrated for 
the beauty of its situation. Though it is befeft of its 
ancient grandeur, the traces of what it was are still to be 
seen in its splendid ruins ; yet I had to regret that my limit- 
ed time prevented my examining them minutely. There is 
here an ancient arch, supposed to have been a gate of 
triumph; but its origin is not knoum. Here also there 
is a curious monument, known by the name of "plan He 
VaigmUef which is said to be the cenotaph of a Roman 
emperor ; but I believe this opinion is nothing better than 
conjecture. There are also the remains of a square 
building much like the celebrated one at Nismes, which is 
thought by some to have been a temple dedicated to Augus- 
tus. Fort Solomon wa? pointed out to me, a Gothic build- 
ing, in which Pilate is said to have been imprisoned, when 
he was banished by Tiberius into Gaul. The very rock is 
professedly shown, from which he threw himself into the 
Rhone ; but I suppose that little credit is to be attached to 



Qie tra£iion« I should not omit to notice the CathedvAl w 
ihis place, which is the most magnificent building of the 
^d that I have yet seen. The ascent into it is by tw^aty-^ 
eight steps ; and the interior, as well as the exterior, whil^ 
it is comparatiyely simple, is yet micommonly beautiful. 

After leaving Vienne, the country becomes quite hilly, anl 
{he scenery in some places is highly picturesque. For seve- 
ral miles before we reached Lyons, we had a fine view, not 
only of the city, but of its beautiful and extensive environs. 
The city itself is situated between the two rivers, Rhone and 
Saone, though I should hardly suppose that the larger part 
of the population of what is commonly called Lyons b in- 
cluded within these limits. On entering the town, a stranger 
is struck with its gloomy appearance, the light of the sjob 
being in a great measure excluded from it by its high build- 
ings and narrow streets ; and this feeling is rather heighten- 
ed by the contrast which is exhibited to the magnificent;- 
appearance which the town presents in approaching it.* 
Lyons is said at this time to contain a population of 220,000^ 
and to be more rapidly increasing than any other town is 
France. Its manufactures, which consist principally of silk 
ef various kinds, while they give employment to a large part 
of its population, are a source of immense and constantly 
increasing wealth. 

Of the public buildings of this city, one of the most in-' 
teresting is 'the Palais du Crouvememeni, or Hotd de ViUd 
which is considered as the finest edifice of the kind in 
Europe, with the exception of that at Amsterdam. The 
principal entrance of the building is adorned by a bronze talv* 
let^ en which is exiigraven the harangue which the Eoopero]* 
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Claudias made in tlie Roman Senate in &vor of Lyonp* 
The halb are decorated with many beautiful paintings ; the 
fitaty the grand staircase, and the court» exhibit a truly 
magnificent appearance ; and the whole building, as a spe- 
cimen of architecture, certainly deserves much admiration^ 
The Great Hospital is another noble building, and of itsi 
kind b said to be the finest in France. It presents an im-* 
mense front of the Ionic order along the quay of the Rhone ; 
and on the pavilion in the middle is a spacious dome, crown- 
ed with the emblems of physic, and commanding a noble 
view of the whole establishment. The Cathedral, which 
stands on the other side of the Saone, and is not, strictly 
qpeaking, in the city of Lyons, is a noble piece of Gothic 
architecture, though it struck me as less elegant, as well a& 
less simple, than the one at Vienne. It contains a clock, 
which is a work of astonishing complexity. There are 
several fine bridges here, both over the Rhone and Sapner 
though only one built of stone, and that remarkable rather 
ibr its solidity than beauty. The quays on both sides of the 
city are unc(Hnmonly beautiful, and present to the eye a 
continued range of superb buildings. There are also several 
fine public walks, the most magnificent of which is the Piace 
de BeOe Ccur^ which is one thousand feet in length, by six 
hundred and fifty in breadth. On two sides of the area are 
rows of most splendid buildings, of a uniform appearance, 
while the middle is adorned by an equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV, in bronze, which. is said to have cost two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The most opulent of the inhabitants 
reside in thb part of the city. 
But of all the objects which lUive gratified my curiosity in 
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Lyons, the church of St. Irenaeus has certainly the highest 
place. As my stay herct as in other places* was to be shorty 
my friend who selected for me the objects which I should 
visit, advised me not to think of going to this church, on 
account of its being so far distant that the visit must con- 
sume too much of my time ; but the interest which I felt in 
seeing it on account of the sacredness of its associations, led 
me to give up other interesting objects for the sake of this. 
It is, as I am informed, the very church in which Irenseus^ 
Bishop of Lyons, and a celebrated father in the Christian 
church, preached, and near which he suffered martyrdom 
with many thousands of others in the third century. It 
stands on a high hill where stood the ancient city of Lyons* 
which, according to Seneca, was in one night reduced to 
^shes by lightning. A veiy long and steep ascent conducts 
to it ; insomuch that a person of whom I had occasion to in« 
quire the way as I was ascending the hill, exclaimed with an 
air of surprise, << Oh montez, monteZf montez, moniezy toujour^ 
montez;** [Oh, go up, go up, go up, go up, still go up ;] 
as if he had supposed that my ever reaching the spot, was 
rather a hopeless matter. I however persevered in my 
walk, and at length arrived at the church which had been 
the object of my inquiry. It is a small stone building, 
and has nothing striking about it, except that its appear- 
ance indicates great antiquity. I had scarcely entered tlie 
building before I was admonished by a chill, of the danger 
of reniaining in so cold and damp an atmosphere, while I 
^yas in a violent perspiration from my walk, and inunediately 
left the church, reflecting that apart from the association of 
»St. Irenosus, it was an object no way worthy the paina a,nd 
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&tigoe vhicli it had cost me to see it. As^ howererr f 
passed out of the door» I observed a gate at my right, which 
opened into a small enclosure which was connected with 
the Place de Cahmre^ in which were deposited the bones of 
Irensus, and the noble army of martyrs who suffered witli 
him. In the wall of this enclosure are fixed twelve monu* 
ments» containing in exquisite bas relief, a representation of 
our biassed Lord, in as many different situations, a little 
before his death. At the end of the enclosure is a repre- 
sentation of the crucifixion. On a large marble pedestal 
are three crosses, to which Christ and the two thieves are 
fixed as large as life. Immediately in front stands the 
mother of our Lord, looking towards the expiring Saviour 
with her hands clasped, as if in agony ; while on one side 
of her stands the beloved John to whose affectionate attem- 
tion the Saviour commends her, and on the other another 
personage whom I supposed also to be a disciple. The 
representation was so perfectly true to nature, and so fitted 
to convey the impression of agony, that afler gazing at it a 
moment, I turned almost involuntarily to come away ; but 
at that moment, I happened to observe a flight of steps lead- 
ing to an under-ground room, directly beneath the spot oa 
which the suffering Saviour is represented. It instantly 
occurred to me that this might be intended to represent the 
holy sepulchre ; and on casting my eye to an inscription on 
the door, I perceived that I was right in the conjecture. As 
the door was open, I determined to descend the steps, and 
see whither they would conduct me. The descent was long 
but gradual ; and on reaching the bottom, I found myself in 
a long stone vault, at the end of which I saw, by the dim 



twilight that pervaded the rcx)m» something that had the 
appearance of a corpse, and which I supposed to be a 
representation of the dead body of Jesus. On approaching 
it I found that it was indeed so. It was wrought in marble, 
was lying in the attitude of a corpse partly covered with 
flowers as the women had left it, and with the very same 
countenance which I had just seen upon tlie cross, except 
that in the one case there was the impression of agony, in the 
other that of death. Before it, was kneeling a living woman, 
who seemed entirely absorbed in devotion ; and though I 
stood directly by the side of her, her attention was appa- 
rently not diverted, even for an instant. I gazed a moment 
at the spectacle, and the effect of it, aided as it was by the 
sepulchral gloom in which it was seen, was almost enough 
to overwhelm me. With a set of feelings which I never 
had before, I could scarcely repress the exclamation, *< How 
dreadful is this place ;" and I came away with a full im- 
pression that I had never witnessed any thing fitted to make 
an appeal to the imagination equally irresistible and over- 
powering. But I was not a little surprised, on returning to 
the city, to hear my friend who had directed me to this in- 
teresting spot, remark, that though he had been a resident 
of Lyons during nearly his whole life, he had never yet seen 
the church of St. Irenssus. 

In respect to the religious state of this city, I am happy to 
learn that its prospects are increasingly favorable. I an) 
not able to ascertain the exact number of Protestants, 
though it is very considerable, and I am told, is constantly 
increasing. There are two Protestant churches, both of 
which are said to be in a tolerably flourishing condition. 
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There are alto one or more priyate circles for prayer and 
religions conversationy which meet weekly; and among 
them are to be found several Catholics. A gentleman who 
bad been present at one of these meetings, assured me that 
it was interesting beyond what he could express ; and he 
seemed to regard it as a pledge that a brighter day is soon 
to dawn on the deluded population of this great city. He 
?tates that there is here already evidently a stirring in the 
valley of vision ; and he believes that we may reasonably 
anticipate the time as not far distant, when a multitude of 
souls shall be seen standing up in the ranks of spiritual life, 
to testiiy to the power and grace of God their Redeemer- 
I am, Dear Sir, as ever, yours truly. 



LETTER V. 

Geneva, February 27, 1828. 
My Deak Sih — I have turned aside a little, as you will 
perceive, from my direct course to Paris, in order to visit 
this &r-ikmedcity ; the cradle of Protestantism, the nursery 
of learning, and the residence of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men whom the world has seen. And I am 
happy to say, after spending two or three days here, that I 
have not been at all disappointed in respect to the object of 
my visit. I have indeed seen much to deplore ; for it is well 
known that, in a moral and religious point of view, the 
glory of Geneva has departed, and you walk only amidst the 
wrecks of her former greatness t but notwithstanding thte 
degeneracy, it is a spot to which the heart of every Protes« 
tant must be attached by some of the most interestfaig asso- 
ctations. I confess to you, as I have walked over tUa 
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ground with which the ashes of illustrious meu of other days 
have mingled) and as I have lingered in these churehes in 
which Calvin and his coadjutors blew the trump of the 
Reformation, an air of sacredness has come over my feeUngs 
which I should not find it easy to describe. If it has been 
]partly a superstitious feeling, I am sure it has been prinei- 
jfaUy a rational veneration for the characters of men whose 
names will ever be dear to the church of God, though their 
spirits have long since ascended to heaven. 

I left Lyons on Friday last, in the Diligence, and reached 
this place after a journey of about twenty-four hours. The 
appearance of the country on this route has been more 
diversified than that of any part of France which I have yet 
seen. There has been a pleasant variety of hills, ani 
vallies, and rivers, and villages; while the distant Alps, 
lifting themselves among the clouds, have presented an 
aspect of natural grandeur which to me is quite unparallel-* 
ed. The most considerable town through which I have 
passed is Nantua, situated in a pass of Mont Jura, at the 
extremity of a lake of the same name, and containing about 
3000 inhabitants. Charles the Bald is said to have been 
poisoned here, after crossing the Alps in the ninth century. 
At Belle Garde, we stopped to visit the spot where the 
Rhone loses itself for a considerable distance, under ground* 
It disappears with a prodigious noise among the rocks, and^ 
after a subterranean passage of nine hundred feet, appears 
again, not as the impetuous torrent which was engulfed, but 
us a majestic river. On leaving Belle Garde, we ascend the 
right bank of the Rhone, as it winds its way along the steep 
isf^ of lyiont Jura. Here is the narrow passage described 
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by Julius Cftsar in the first book of his Commeiitaries. In 
the midst of this narrow road stands the fort of L'EclusOy 
one of the ancient fortifications of Savoy, which is suspended 
oyer the river, flanked by* a vertical rock, and confined 
between two ravines of immense depth. It is not known 
when or by whom it was originally built, though it is said 
that the inhabitants attribute to it a very ancient and 
honorable origin. It was destroyed by the Austrian army 
in 1814, but has since been rebuilt. Soon after leaving this 
fert, the country becomes level ; we have Mont Jura behind 
us, and the valley of Geneva opens upon the eye in a beau- 
tiful and extended landscape. A mile or two from this 
place, we had a partial view of Femey, distant hence about 
five miles, femous for having long been the residence 
of Voltaire. We also, just before our entrance into the city, 
passed the Chateau des Delices^ an old font magnificent 
building, in which this apostle of infidelity, for some time, 
resided. I was exceedingly rejoiced to find myself within 
the gates of the city, not only because I had anticipated my 
visit here with great interest, but because I was excessively 
wearied with my journey ; and the more so, as I was obliged 
to converse continually with my fellow passengers, and my 
limited knowledge of French rendered a constant efibrt 
necessary, in order either to understand them, or to make 
myself understood. 

On Sabbath morning, I attended public worship at the 
Chapel connected with the Hospital, and heard an evangeli- 
cal sermon from Mr. G, an Episcopal clergyman, of York, 
England. The congregation I should think, might have 
consisted of 150 persons, who, I was informed, were chkfiy 



5nglish» tbough there were among them a few Gesievese. 
I took the liberty at the close of the service, to introduce 
myself to the preacher ; and when I expressed to him my 
satisfaction on hearing in Geneva the truths which he had 
been preaching, he replied that he was happy not only that 
those truths were preached there, but that they were approved 
and relished by a large part of his hearers. In the afternoon, 
I attended a French service at the chapel of Dr. Malan, who 
is well known in America as having been ejected from the 
chureb of Geneva, on account of his receiving and preaching 
the evangelical doctrines. His chapel is a small building, 
which stands in his garden, about half a mile from the city,** 
and was built by himself after his separation from the chureh 
of Geneva, through the assistance of some friends in England. 
The congregation, I suppose, last Sabbath, consisted of about 
two hundred and fifty ; and I must say that I have rarely 
seen an assembly, whose appearance was more indicative 
of solemnity and devotion. Dr. M.'s appearance and man- 
ner in the pulpit are quite peculiar, though extremely well 
adapted to produce an eftect. His prayers seem to bifeathe, 
in an uncommon degree, a filial veneration for the Divine 
character ; indeed, th^ appeared to be the simple aspirations 
of a child restis^g with confidence on a Father's bosom. It 
ig due, however^ to candor to say, that Dr. M. is regarded 
by many of his evangelical brethren, particularly in England, 
as carrying some of his religious views to an unwarrantable 
extreme.; «i evil to which he was peculiarly exposed, as well 
from the warmth of his natural temperament, as from the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed when the 
light of Gospel truth first shone into his understandiiTg. 

4 
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Tl9e population of Switzeiland- is at present about half 
Catholic and half Protestant. It is an interesting £ict, which 
I have learned from several sources, that about three weeks 
ago, a Catholic priest in France, who had set himself to 
answer a pamphlet written by a Protestant, was actually 
convinced of his error in the course of his investigation, 
and has openly renounced Popery, and come to this place 
to request ordination in the Protestant church. In the 
Canton of Geneva there are about 17,000 Catholics, and 
fourteen Catholic churches ; but in the city, which contains 
25,000 inhabitants, there is but one Catholic church, which 
includes not more than a tenth of the whole population. 

I have already alluded to the well known fact that the 
Protestant church of Geneva has greatly departed fix>m the 
faith of the early Refonners. Most of their present minis- 
ters are unquestionably Unitarians of the German school, 
though it is believed there are a few whose religious views, 
are, in the main, evangelical. Here, as in most places in 
France, I understand that there is very little that charity 
herself can believe to be vital piety. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more distressing comment on the state of religion 
here, than is found in the fiict, that npt professors only, but 
ministers, think it a very innocent thing to ^pend part of the 
Sabbatii in a party of pleasure, <»r in a i>all-room ! The 
Theological School, which is a branch of the Academy, 
numbers forty students, all of whom, I understand, are the 
advocates of a lax theology. Two young gentlemen, who 
were comiected with the Institution when Dr. Malan was 
ejected, have since decidedly avowed evangelical sentiments^ 
have, beea expelled Aom the Genevan church, and are now, 



vith two Others, studying theology under his direction ; 8o 
that he considers himself as having actually conunenced an 
orthodox Theological Sen:inary. But while I have great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to Dr. Malan's piety and zeal 
in the cause of evangelical rehgion, I must repeat my con- 
viction that he is not alone, as has been sometimes rq>re- 
sented, in the good work ; and that even in the church of 
Geneva, corrupt as it is, there are some who hold and love 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

I have visited, with great interest, the College which was 
founded by Calvin in 1558, and which, for some time, was 
his residence. The City Library, which is deposited here, 
is a very valuable collection, consisting of about &0,000 
volumes, besides many curious manuscripts. Among the 
manuscripts are the original letters of Calvin, in twenty- 
three folio volumes, and his manuscript sermons copied in 
twenty-five more ; a volume of the original sermons of St. 
Augustine, written in the sixth century ; a Bible written out 
by monks in the eighth century, and found in St. Peter's 
church m this city ; an original letter of Sir Isaac Newton, 
addressed to Arlaud, a Genevese artist, d&c. Here also are 
original portraits of Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Huss, Je- 
rome, WicklifTe, — as weD as of many distinguished men who 
succeeded them in carrying forward the Reformation. The 
CoAege of Geneva is divided into nine difibrent parts, and 
numbers at present kbout 600 lads, from five to sixteen years 
c^ age. The Academy consists of four departments, viz. 
Law, Belles Letttes, Philosophy, and Theology. The num- 
ber of Professors iii the several <fepartment8 is ten ; and the 
present number of students about 360. There are many 
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other Institutions besides those which I liave mentioned, for 
the promotion of learning; and, on the whole, I should 
imagine that the advantages fi>r education which Gr«ieva 
presents, are scarcely inferior to those of any other place. 
In going through these ancient halls of learning and science^ 
I have been strikingly reminded of the literary pre-eminence 
of Geneva in former times ; and hoTrevcr it may be in 
vespect to her religious character^ it nrosi be acknovledged 
that she stills retains much of her literary glory. 

I rode out yesterday to Femey, the village to which I have 
already referred, celebrated as the residence of Voltaire. I. 
liad a letter of introduction to Madame Bude, the present 
occupant of the Chateau, who received me v^ politely, and 
seemed disposed to gratify my curiosity to the extent of her 
}M>wer. The Chateau, or Castle, was built by Voltaire, is a 
large square building of bad architecture, and is approached 
by an avenue of trees, and embellished with gardens, which 
overlook the adjacent plain and the lake of Geneva, and 
command a delightful view of Mont Blanc, and the chain 
of the Alps. The Castle remains in the same state in which 
it was when occupied by Voltaire ; and his sitting-room and 
chamber have precisely the articles of furniture which he 
left in them. In one of these rooms are several grossly 
indecent pictures, which strongly indicate the licentious and 
depraved character of the man. Here also is his own 
portrait, when he was at the age of forty ; and also an 
elegant piece of embroidery, which was wrought and pre- 
sented to him by Catharine, Empress oi Austria. The 
gardens and groves about the house are disposed with taste^ 
and hi the midst of them ie a fine artificial pond» in wbieb ia 



fobe seen a great variety offish. On the roadside in front 
of the Castie, is the chapel which he built» and also the 
tMnb for which he caused his measure to be taken. It 
was with a kind of horror that I went over the different 
apartments of the house, and particularly that I paused in 
his study, and recollected that that was the spot where this 
wretched man forged most of the malignant wdapons with 
which he assailed the holy Gospel. The village of Femey 
is said to have been planted almost entirely by Voltaire ; and 
to have been originally inhabited by watch-makers. I dare 
not say that my imagination had nothing to do with the 
impression which I brought away respecting it ; but I con- 
fess that it seemed to me as if a blast had fallen upon the 
whole village. His influence, it is said, is extensively felt to 
this day, not merely in the place which was so long curse4 
by being his residence, but also in Geneva, and the sup- 
rounding country. A gentleman of this city, who knew 
Voltaire well, and who is a leading man in the Genevan 
church, remarked to me that he had a most excellent heart ( 
I could not but consider the remark, in connexion with 
other observations which fell from him, as furnishing proof 
that his own heart was not the more excellent for Voltaire's 
influence. 

One circumstance has occurred since I have been here, 
in which I have been deeply interested, and which I cannot 
forbear to mention. I came in the Diligence from Lyons to 
this place, with a young gentleman who resides here, whose 
appearance from the first was uncommonly prepossessing, 
and in whom I became increasingly interested during my 
journey. Though we were entire strangers to each other, 

4* 
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yet on my arrival here he proffered me his kind attentaomc** 
and during my stay, has actually rendered me e?ery service 
which I could have expected or desired from an iatimate 
fiiend. Ahnost from the time of my first meeting him* I 
felt a desire to know sbtnething of his religious views ; and 
this desire was not a little increased by some remarks which 
fell from him on the journey, £rom which I inferred that the 
subject of religion was one with which his thoughts were* 
in some degree, familiar ; and I had been prevented &om 
addressing him directly on the subject only by the extreme 
difficulty of my conversing in French, and the excessive 
irritability of my lungs from a violent cold. As I expected 
to leave the city early this morning, he came last evening to 
take leave of me ; and while he was expressing his friendly 
^nd affectionate feelings, the impression upon my mind that 
it was probably our last interview in this world, was so 
strong, that I could not refrain from the eflbrt of entering 
on a conversation with him in respect to his views of religion 
and his hopes for eternity. I perceived immediately that it 
was to him a most welcome subject ; and one upon which 
he had actually been waiting for an opportunity to disclose 
to me his heart. He had scarcely uttered a sentence before 
his feelings rose to such a pitch that he burst into a profu- 
sion of tears ; and as he proceeded in his narrative, his 
utterance was several times quite obstructed by sobs. He 
informed me thaty for many months, he had been deeply 
impressed with a sense of the vanity of the world, and the 
importance of religion ; that h^ mind was constantly rest- 
less, and grasping for something beyond the world ; in short, 
that he felt himself a ruined and condeqmed sinner ; but 
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lliat he had never before commumeated his feelings to any 
ZQortal. When I inquired the cause of this haekwardnessy 
he told me that his parents were m circumstances of-great 
6pulence» and were accustomed to move in the walks of 
&ehionable life; that they were entirely devoted to the 
worldy and that if he should tell them his feelings, they would 
call him fanatical and foolish ; but that he felt notwithstand- 
ing, let the sacrifice be what it might, that he could not re* 
main much longer in his present condition. When I urged 
him to beware and not grieve away the Holy Spirit, and thus 
put to flight his serious impressions, he said that was what 
he feared more than any thing else. " The world, the world,^' 
said he, << is my great enemy." On parting with him, I as- 
sured him that the disclosure which he had made to me du- 
ring the evening, had created in my feelings an interest on 
Ins behalf, which I should always retain. *^ Oh,'* said he^ 
pressing my hand with deep sobs, ** pray for me ; pray for 
me this night en your bed ; do not cease to pray for me, 
that I may not forget my resolutions and my God." I scarcely 
know when I have mingled in a more affecting scene. 
The unexpected discovery of his serious impressions, the 
perfect frankness and apparent joy with which he disclosed 
them, the deep anxiety which he manifested in respect to 
their permanence, added to the reflection that our next 
meeting would probably be in the eternal world, gave to the 
interview an interest which I cannot describe. I have parted 
with him probably to meet him no more, on this side of 
eternity ; but I am sure that my thoughts will often return 
to the scenes of the last evening, and I hope my prayers 
mW of^n ascend that he may become a true disciple of 
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GfarisCy and may be kept by the power of his grace tfaion^i 
faith unto salvattoiv. 

It was my intention to have given you some more parti'* 
cular account of the appearance of the city, and the objects 
oi curiosity which it contains, but I have already so &r 
exceeded the Hmits which I had prescribed to this letter, that 
I must confine myself to two or three hints. The city stands 
at the South* West extremity of the lake of Creneva, and is 
divided into two unequal parts by the river Rhone, as it 
issues from the lake. It has an antique appearance, though 
the streets are wider and more cleanly than those of any 
city which I have visited in France. The street Jean 
Jacques Rousseau is named from the circumstance of its 
having been the one in which Rousseau first saw the light ; 
the house in which he was bom, is, I understand, not exactly 
ascertained. The spot was pointed out to me in the neigh- 
borhood of the city, which was formerly the place of public 
executions, and on which Servetus is said to have been burnt 
for heresy. I inquired with much interest for the grave of 
Calvin, but I understand that it is known to no person now 
living, he having prohibited in his last sickness the erection 
of a moninnent. There are some beautiful walks both in 
the city and suburbs, and the fine view which is here enjoyed 
of the Alps towering above it, and the lake upon its borders, 
must always render it, to the lover of natural scenery, a spot 
of uncommon interest. On the whole, such are the impres- 
sions which I have received from my visit here, that I would 
scarcely advise a friend to cross the Atlantic, much less to 
travel on the Continent, without paying a visit to Creneva. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours with 9incere regard. 
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LETTER VI. 

Paris, Jiiardh 5, lt28. 
My Deab SiR--^Since the <kte of my last, I have re» 
sumed my journey, and, by the protection of a gracious 
Providenee» hare been brought in safety to this splendid 
capital. After travelling a few miles from Geneva, we 
arrived at the foot of Mont Jura, where we came suddenly 
upon snow of sufficient deptfi to make tolerable sleighing ; 
aind here we exchanged our Diligence, which was on wheels^ 
for three sleighs, two of which we occupied ourselves, and 
llie tliird received our luggage. The ascent, however, was 
m steep that we were obliged to walk nearly two miles ; and 
thou^ I did not particularly covet the exercise, on account 
of having a severe cold, yet I was the more reconciled to it 
from tlie fact tliat it gave me a much better view, than I 
could otherwise have had, of some of the finest scenery in 
the world. . From the summit of Mont Jura, the prospect 
includes the beautiful lake on wliich Geneva stands, the Alps 
for a great distance, with Mont Blanc rising in grandeur 
among the clouds, and a most fertile and enchanting valley 
beneath, whose bright verdure formed a striking contrast 
with the depth of snow which lay immediately around me ; 
ao that the beauties ,of Spring and the gloominess of Winter 
were within the range of my vision at the same moment. 
Our aleigfa-ride continued during nearly the whole day, 
till we had reached the foot of the opposite side of the 
mountain ; and though the vehicle by which we were carried 
was not the most convenient, and loolced ae though it naight 
luivt CDmc down from a b^urbarou^ age, yot I was gbd of 
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any change from tbe heavy and disagreeable motion of the 
ordinary Diligence. 

My journey from Geneva to this place has been, for the 
most part, rather uninteresjting. The two principal towns 
on the route are Doale and Dijon ; the former of which 
contains about 10,000, the latter about 20,000 inhabitants. 
I also passed through Montbard, a small town on the 
Brienne, the birth-place of BuBTon, the celebrated naturalist. 
In a pavilion called la Tour de Saini Louis, a square build* 
ing on the side of a terrace, is to b^een his study, in which 
he composed his Natural History. At a short distance from 
Montbard, I found myself in the midst of some most magni*' 
ficent scenery, which I have no doubt appeared the more 
beautiful, from being viewed by bright moon-light. On the 
left, immediately by the side of the road, was a mountain of 
great height, which rose so regularly and gradually that it 
seemed almost to be the work of art. On the right was a 
small river, winding its impetuous course among .the rocks ; 
and at a short distance was an immense forge, spouting into 
the air a mighty torrent of fire. I scarcely remember to 
have seen in my life a moon-light scene that was equally 
beautiful. About fifty mile& hence, we passed Montereau^ 
a small town at the confluence of the Seine and the Tonne, 
which 18 celebrated as having been the theatre of a bloody 
battle between the French and the Allies in 1814. So great 
was the loss of life, that it is said that the river fcH* m con* 
siderable distance was almost literally filled with the dead« 
It was on the bridge of this town, according to most hisl^ 
rians, that the Duke of Bui^undy was aasassinaled, by order 
of the Dauphin, in 1409. We entered the capitid early in 
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the morning ; and as I had exchanged my seat in the interior 
of the Diligence for one on the top, several miles before we 
arrived, my approach to the city gave me an opportunity of 
seeing it to great advantage. Its appearance, for a consi- 
derably distance, indicated its vast extent and magnificence ; 
its splendid churches and palaces and monuments being 
crowded together in one immense pile of grandeur. We 
entered the city by a fine boulevard, and at almost every step 
my attention was arrested by some wonderful monument of 
art) which kept me continually in a gazing posture till we 
reached the office at which the Diligence stopped. 

You will recollect my remark in a former letter, that on 
account of the rapidity with which my journey must be per- 
formed, I could not attempt any thing like a full account of 
many of the interesting objects which fall under my observa- 
tion. This remark, applicable as it has been to the preced- 
ing places which I have visited, is especially so to this vast 
and splendid city. The truth is, Uiat there is here such an 
exhibition of the glory of the world ; so many objects to 
attract and dazzle a foreigner, especially one who has before 
seen comparatively few of the monuments of art, that I am 
so much confounded by their magnitude and variety, that I 
scarcely know where to begin or where to end the descripr 
tion, or whether to attempt to describe them at all. I will, 
however, select for brief remark, a few things in which I 
have been particularly interested, though P dare not engage 
that the selection shall be the most desirable one, nor pro- 
mise to say but a small part of what might be properly said 
even in respect to these. I shall observe no other order in 
respect to the difierent objects which I shall notice^ than that 
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in which t happened to visit them» or in which tbe^y now 
occur to tny recollection. 

The Place des Victaires was formed towards the close ot 
the 17th century, with a view to erect a statue in itsr centra 
in honor of Louis XIV> Its form is the segment of a circle, 
whose diameter is two hundred and forty feet; and the 
buildings by which it is surrounded are in a uniform and 
elegant style of architecture. The original statue which 
was placed here has long since been removed, and, within 
a fbw years, another statue of Louis XIV, executed in bronze, 
has been substituted in its place. The present statue is 
fourteen feet in height, exclusive of the pedestal, and repre- 
sents the king in the habit of the Roman emperors, holding 
in lus left hand his horse's bridle, and in the right a weapon 
of war. On one end of the pedestal, is the inscription j 
Ludomco Magno; and on the other, Ludovicus XVIH 
akofa 9UO. 

The Phice Yendome is so called from its being formed upon 
the site of an hotel which belonged to a family by the name 
of Vendome. Here also was formerly a fine equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV ; but it was destroyed during the 
Revolution, and its place is occupied by the famous tri- 
umphal column erected by Buonaparte, in commemoration 
of his success in Germany in the campaign of 1805. This 
column is of the Doric order, and is built in imitation of the 
famous pillar of Trajan at Rome. It is one hundred and 
thirty-five feet in height, and twelve feet in diameter. It is 
covered with bas reliefs in bronze, representing the various 
victories of tho French army ; and this covering is com- 
posed of twelve hundred pieces of cannon taken from the 
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Austrian and Russian armies. A statue of Napoleon, eleven 
{bet in height, formerly stood on the top of this column ; but 
since the late Revolution, it has been removed. The plat- 
form on which this noble monument rests is of white marble, 
and is surrounded by an iron railing which encloses an area 
of nearly two hundred square feet. The whole expense of 
this monument is said to have been more than sixty thousand 
pounds sterling. While it is certainly one of the most rich 
and splendid ornaments of the city, I could not but regard 
it as a sort of beacon to warn the world against that exces» 
sive thirst for glory in which it originated, and to which its 
founder fell a sacrifice. 

The PaUna Royal is the residence of the Duke of 
Orleans, including the garden with its surrounding galleries. 
Here the first revolutionary meetings were held in 1789, 
and here the Marquis de Lafayette was burnt in effigy in 
1792. The garden is surrounded on three sides by most 
Buperb buildings, in stone, of a uniform appearance, four 
stories in height, and decorated with festoons, has reliefs, 
and fluted pilastres. On the South side is a gallery of wood. 
The walks in the garden are skirted with lime trees ; and in 
the centre is a public fountain, whose water rises to the 
height of about fifty feet, and falls in the form of a wheat 
sheaf. This is the grand resort of the Parisians, both for 
business and pleasure. There is no article of merchandise 
which is not here to be procured ; hardly any amusement 
which is not here going forward ; and I fear I iniist add, 
scarcely any vice which is not here practised. Such a 
complete Vanity Fair as the Palais Royal, is not, I imagine, 
to be found any where else ; and if there were any thing 
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Ihtt could render it a more perfect theatre of sfdendor and 
eiRmiption» I doubt not that the defidency would be supplied. 

The Pdlaoe of the TVilerJM was the late residence of 
Napoleon, and is the residence of the present king when he 
is in the city. I observed the flag flying, as a signal that 
tke king was at home. The Ciamps Efysee is a fine pro* 
menadei looking directly into the Palace ; and it was here 
that the scaflbld was erected on which Louis XVI was 
beheaded. On the same i^t there is a fine monument now 
in a state of forwardness, to perpetuate the memory of that 
UQfortunate monarch. The entrance into Paris by the 
Champg Eljf^ees is incomparably fine, and is said to exhibit 
one of the richest prospects of artificial grandeur m the 
world. 

T^e Polotf de JiuHce is of great antiqiuty, and was 
formerly the residence of the Kings of France. Though 
infmor in iqpkndor to those of which I have already spoken, 
it is nevertheless a magnificent pile of buildings, and is 
ascended by the noblest flight of steps in Paris. When a 
person is sentenced for any crime, he is obliged to stand out 
in front of these buildings fixHn eleven to twelve o'clock, 
with an iron band around Ha neck, on which are inscribed, 
Us name, his crime, and his punishment. 

The Hioid Royal des InHMtUdes was erected by order of 
Louis XIV, as a retreat for old soldiers of the French army 
who have been wounded or are laboring under some bodily 
indispodtjon. The dome, which was designed by Mansard, 
is considered a master^piece of architecture ; and from the 
pavement to the cross on the top (^ the lantern, is three 
hundred feet in b^ht. The lead which o6vers it was 
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originally gilt by order of Louis, and w^ gilt a second time 
by command of Napoleon. The grand Chapel belonging 
to this establishment, is one of the most magnificent }^ce8 
of worship in Paris. The number of pensioners now con- 
nected with the Institution, between six and seven thousand. 
Most of them, I understand, have been in Buonaparte's 
army, and all are dressed in handsome uniform, and seem to 
be livibg quite in the style of gentlemen. 

The Ecok RoydLe MiUtaire, or Royal Military School, 
was established by Louis XV, and occupied ten yoars in 
building. It fronts towards the Champs de Mars^ in which 
Buonaparte used to drill his troops, and which is still used 
for military exercises. The annual horse races for the de- 
partment of the Seine, are also held here in September. In 
front of this field is the spot on which the fi>undation8 of a 
Palace ibr the King of Rome, son of Buonaparte and Maria 
Louisa, were laid in 1810. 

In crossing the Seine, a small building was pointed out to 
me on the bridge, called the Morgue^ in which dead bodies 
are laid tiiat are jbund in the river aiid elsewhere, that they 
may be examined, recognised, and claimed by their friends^ 
There happened to be none there the morning that I called, 
though I was told that it was rather an unusual case, as the 
average number is more than five hundred a year. Not far 
from the Morgue is the Place de Greoe^ which has long been 
the spot for public executions. The only instrlmient of 
capital punishment, now allowed by the laws of France, is 
the guillotine. During the Revolution, a multitude of inno- 
cent victims were sacrificed here, but at present the number 
ef public executions is c<»Dparatively small. Whenever 
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such an eveat is to take place, this instrumeat of death 19 
brought out between the hotixs of four and five in tlie after- 
noon, when the operation of beheading tiie victim is per* 
formed instantaneously, and both the body and the head are 
thrown into a basket and carried away. 

The Cemetery qf Pere Lachaise is situated about two 
miles East of the city, on the slope of a hill, which com- 
mands an extensive view of a picturesque and glowing 
landscape. The monuments are of various dimensions and 
style of architecture, and exhibit almost every form of 
sepulchral grandeur which the mind can conceive. The 
most interesting monument is the tomb of Abelard and 
Eloisa, which is formed out of the ruins of the celebrated 
Abbey, founded by Abelard, and of which Eloisa was the 
first Abbess. I observed also with some interest the tomb 
of the Abbey Sicard, the celebrated teacher of the Deaf 
and Dumb, who died in 1822, and whose influence has 
been extensively felt in our own country. Indeed here are 
to be found the tombs of most of the eminent men who 
have died in Paris since the Cemetery was established. 
Many of them are surrounded by a railing of wood or iron^ 
and are richly ornamented with flowers ; some of which 
have faded, while others are in all thw verdure ; and I 
observed a gentleman and two ladies walking a little before 
me, with a beautiful wreath, which was to be a tribute of 
afiection to the memory of some departed friend. I lingered 
on this, spot as long as my time would permit, and could not 
but be painfully impressed with the reflection how fearful was 
the contrast between these splendid vaults, and their decayed 
and decaying inhabitants. It is true that the eye looks witb^ 



imtonifihmeBti and the mind almost loses itself in wandering 
over the immense and magnificent abode of departed man ; 
but what) after all, is it* but an attempt to unite the grandeur 
of the world with the corruption of the grave $ to flatter the 
pride of the living amidst the ashes of the dead ? 

But of aU the objects of curiosity by which I have been 
gratified in Paris, I know not whether there be any which 
has interested me more than the Pantheon, or church of St. 
Genevieve. It was buUt a little after the middle of the last 
century, and is much the finest specimen of modem archi* 
tecture in any church in Paris. During the Revolution, this 
church was converted from its original destination into a 
Pantheon ; and instead <^ exhibiting the symbols of a Chris* 
tian temple, became a theatre for the triumph of infidelity. 
Here it was that the Sabbath was abolished by a public do* 
cree, — that the sacramental elements were profimed, — and 
^e goddess of reason enUironed in the place of Jehovah.. 
Daring this p^od, it was consecrated as a burial-place for 
the French who had distinguished tiiemselves by their talents 
or achievements. In 1806, Buonaparte issued a decree that 
the P anthecm should be restc»ed to divine worship, under the 
invocation of St. G^evieve, though this was not intended to 
change the destinalion given to it by the National Assembly, 
as a place of sepulture finr the illustrious dead. Under the 
chunsh is a vast sepulchral vault divided into several apart- 
ments, in which are deposited the rttaains of many di»* 
tinguished men ; and beyond the vault is a Chapel, neatly 
finished, and completely fitted up &r the CalhoHc worship. 
Tbttre is a spot m this vast und^-ground ilegion, in which 
there is produced wi echo whieh repeHs mHt ^tiaotly 

5* 
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whatever is uttered, and a slight blow of the band proikices 
a report like that of a cannon. My guide pointed out to 
me the places which were formerly occupied by the tombs 
of Rousseau and Voltaire ; but since the restoration, they 
have been removed to an obscure vault at a considerable 
distance from all the rest. As I stood by the door of the 
dark cell in which the remains of these wretched men are 
entombed, I could not but shudder, as the awful thought 
came over roe of a resurrection of damnation. While 
walking about from one vault to another, by the dim twilight 
which pervaded these damp and sepidchral apartments, it 
seemed to me almost as if I had descended into the region 
of the shadow of death ; and I was quite glad to turn my 
back upon this gloomy habitation of the dead, and come 
forth again to the light of day, and the society of the living. 
So you perceive, my dear sir, that I have made out a long 
letter, with rather allusions to, than descriptions of, a few of 
the thousands of interesting objects which crowd upon the 
attention of the stranger, on coming into this great city. 
There are many other things which occur to me as of equal 
interest with most of those which I have mentioned, such 
as the National Institute, the church of Notre Dame, the 
Sorbonne, the Garden of Plants, the Menagerie, d&c. &c. f 
but I forbear to say any thing respecting them, because my 
view of them has been too hasty and imperfect to warrant 
any attempt at faithful description. Indeed, for the same 
reason, had it not been for leaving an unnatural chasm in 
the account of my journey, I should have been quite silent 
in respect to aU the curiosities of Paris. Though my visit 
here has been very short, it has been long enough to 
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scription of the city, ought to have been a resident in it for 
years. 

In my next letter I design to communicate whatever in- 
formation I shall have been able to collect in respect to the 
religious condition and prospects of the capital. 

In the mean time* I am, Dear Siri with much regard. 

Your sincere friend. 

LETTER Vn. 

Paris, March 6, 1828. 
Mr Dear Sik — ^I attended public religious service last 
ftabbath morning at the Oratoire, the principal Protestant 
church in this city. It has been built more than two hun- 
dred years, and is much admired for the regularity of its 
architecture, and the beautiful proportions of the Corinthian 
order, by which it is marked. At the commencement of 
the service, the congregation consisted of a mere handful of 
people ; but it continued to increase for three-quarters of 
an hour, when I should suppose, there were present at least 
a thousand. The order of exercises differed considerably 
from, that to which we are accustomed. Th« lecturer, 
standing in the reading-desk below the pulpit, first uttered a 
sentence with the Bible before him, when the whole congre- 
gation rose ; he then read a chapter ; then they sang ; after 
which he read another chapter. Mr. Juillerat, the clergy* 
man, who had, by this time, taken his place in the pulpit, 
then offered a prayer, apparently extemporaneous, of about 
three minutes : they then sang, after which he offered 
another prayer somewhat longer, and then followed the 
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sermon. The maiiner of the preacher was more coal, uni 
less characterised by the peculiarities of French oratory 
than that of most French preachers whom I have heard. 
As to the merits of the sermon, I should scarcely dare trust 
my own opinion, on account of my imperfect knowledge of 
the language ; though one of my friends ^ho was present, 
and a competent judge, assured me that it was evangelical and 
excellent. At three o'clock p. m. I attended public worship 
again at the Chapel adjoining the Oratoire, at which the 
Rev. Mr. Wilkes, of London, is at present the stated 
preacher. The congregation here, I should think, might 
have consisted of two hundred ; and is composed, I under- 
stand, entirely of English and Americans. At this Chapel 
two of our countrymen, Mr. B. of New-York, and Mr. G. 
<^ Hartford, preached for a considerable time, and their 
ministrations, I am informed, are remembered with gratitude 
and interest. Mr. W., the present minister, is a gentleman 
of great respectability, and exerts an extensive and beneficial 
influence, not only by his preaching and pastoral labors, but 
as fbiming a kind of centre to many important operations 
that have a bearing more or less direct on the cause of Pro- 
testant evangelical religion. 

I have had great pleasure in forming an acquaintance 

with Mr. L , the present Secretary of «ie Tract Society 

cf Paris. He belongs to an opulent and i^spectable family, 
is a gentleman of great intelligence and urbanity of mannerst 
and apparently of ardent piety, and is devoting himself to 
the Tract cause with all the assiduity that his feeble hedth 
will adnut. Both Mr. L. and Mr. W. to whom I am princi* 
pally indebted for the information which I have gained in 
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oespect to the state of religion here, concur in the opieion 
that the religious prospects of France, and especially of 
Paris, are growing brighter every day. During the ]bbX, 
year, especially, there seems to have been an important and 
auspicious change. A considerable number of persons in 
this city have given evidence that they have felt the power of 
the Gospel, and a spirit of inquiry seems to have taken pos^ 
^ssion of the minds of many others. The following items 
of religious intelligence may not perhaps be unacceptable. 
There are in Paris two Reformed French churches, and 
four pastors ; two of whom are decidedly evangelical, and 
preach the Grospel faithiuUy and boldly. There is one 
Lutheran church, and three pastors ; also a Swiss minister, 
who was ejected from the church of Geneva, on account of 
his holding the doctrines of the Reformation, preaches to a 
amall congregation assembled in a private dwelling. There 
is in Paris a Bible Society, which was established in 1818, 
whose Auxiliaries in different parts of France, amount to 
more than one hundred : — the Society for Evangelical Mis- 
sions, established in 1823 :— ^the Tract Society, in 1822, 
which has distributed nearly seven hundred thousand Tracts : 

^the Committee of Sabbath Schools, formed in 1826 : — 

the Protestant Society «de Prevoyance," in 1825. This 
consists of several hundreds of persons, each of wluHn pays 
about three francs [sixty cents] a month, and whenever any 
one is reduced by misfortune in his worldly circumstances, 
he derives his support from the fund which is thus maintain- 
ed ; — the Society for Christian Morals, consisting both of 
Catholics and Protestants, the object of which is to suppress 
Retteries, to put down the slave-trade, to regulate prisons, tc^ 
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i the aumber of capital punishmentSt and to promote 
the cause <^reli^oua liberty. In the course of the last year, 
a very able work has been written hwe on the subject of 
capital punishments, which has produced a strong impressMHi 
<« the public mind, and promises to be followed by perma- 
ne&l b«i«fictal effects. There is also a Society for ele- 
mentaiy instruction, which, like the one last mentioned, 
unites both Catholics and Protestants. Of these Societies, 
the first, eecond, sixth and seventh, in the order in which I 
have noticed them, publish a bulletin, or periodical journal. 
They have all th^r annual meetings during one week io 
April, which are conducted substantially in the same manner 
with ours in New- York. Several of these Societies are 
principally indebted, not only for their prosperity but their 
existance, to Mr. W., a countryman of ours, whose name is 
associated with more than one benevolent enterprise, not 
only here, but on our side of the Atlantic. According to a 
recent estimate, there are in France two hundred and sixty- 
nine pastors in ninety Reformed churches, and two hundred 
and nineteen pastors in thirty-five Lutheran churches. The 
number of pastors has now probably increased by thirty Or 
forty more. There are among these a considerable number 
of decidedly evangelical men, and I am happy to learn that 
the number is increasing every year. There are two Theo* 
logical Seminaries in France ; one at Montauban, tile other 
at Strasburg. The professors are said to be generally lax 
in their religious views, though at Montauban, there are 
twenty or thirty students who embrace the evangelical doc* 
trines. I must not omit to mention a Society in Paris, of 
wiiich I have had an interesting account, consisting of about 
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tjir<nity-five persons, who meet once a week, at four different 
houses in rotation, for conversation on experimental reli- 
gion. These meetings are said to be exceedingly interest^ 
ing, and they certainly promise the most happy results. I 
wa9 interested to learn that in the number of those who 
assemble for this purpose are three or four Catholics. With 
one of these, a very accomplished and excellent lady, I had 
the pleasure to become acquainted. But so much was she 
like an evangelical Protestant, that I had passed a considera- 
ble part of an evening in conversation with her, very much 
to my delight, before I discovered that she was a Catholic ; 
nor should I have made the discovery at all, but that her 
iiusband, who is a Protestant, very pleasantly mentioned it^ 
in connexion with a remark of mine which bore rather 
hardly on the Catholic church. But the truth was, that I 
had become so much interested in her conversation, that if 
I had been pre-disposed to prejudice, she would have entirely 
disarmed me. I should not think it a misfortune to many 
Protestants whom I know, to become Catholics, if they 
would take her as a model. 

There is one feature in the religious state of things in 
this country, which, though not peculiar either to the Catho- 
lic or Protestant communion of France, must, as it appears 
to me, greatly retard the progress of evangelical religion : 
it is, that not only every child is baptized as a matter of 
course, but that nearly every one at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, or at a little earlier or later period, goes, as a thing 
of course, to the communion. This act is regarded only as 
an external expression of respect for Christianity ; and while 
some are regular in their attendance on this ordinance, 
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Others make it merely a matter of convenience, going only 
once or twice in a year, or, perhaps, in only a single instance 
in the course of their lives. So long as such a state of 
things exist, I can hardly conceive but that the church must 
be a hot-bed of corruption. 

The following interesting fact has been related to me, a^ 
having occurred at Honfleur, a town in the vicinity of Havre. 
More than thirty years ago, there were two women in that 
place excommunicated from the Romish church ; immedi' 
ately on which they retired from the world, and have evet 
since supported themselves by making lace. A few days 
since, a lady who had heard that there were two such per- 
sons, set herself to search for them, and succeeded in finding 
them, not without some difficulty. For the last thirty years 
she ascertained that they have had no intercourse with the 
world, and have read no book but tlie Bible , but that their 
knowledge of that is truly wonderful : that they have be^n 
particularly devoted to the .study of the prophecies, and are 
far better acquainted with this obscure portion of Scripture 
than most of the better informed class of Christians in any 
of the walks of life. An example this, which ought to 
shame thousands for their ignorance of the word of God« 
who have much better opportunities for knowing it. 

In respect to the state of public morals here, there is 
doubtless a process of reform gradually going forward, in 
proportion as the true Gospel is suffered to exert its influ- 
ence ; but the mass to be operated upon is so prodigious, 
that nothing short of a considerable change can be percepti- 
ble. Here, as in other parts of France, the Sabbath is the 
principal day of amiisement, both with Protestants and 
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Catliolics. Extreme levity, which is the well-known n&tioial 
characteristic of the French, gives complexion to their vices. 
Intemperance is certainly far less prevalent than in the 
United States; indeed I cannot say that I have seen an 
instance of gross intoxication since I have been in the 
country. Gambling is exceedingly prevalent, as I am in- 
formed, among all classes, as is profane cursing and swear* 
ing. The mind would sink under the contemplation of so 
much ignorance, delusion, and depravity, as is exhibited 
even in this single capital, were it not sustained by thinking 
of the omnipotence of that Divine Agent, who has only to 
breathe upon the valley of vision, and the dry bones hve. 

I forgot to mention in the proper place, that an English 
Protestant church has lately been established at Versailles, 
a few miles from this city, under fiivorable circumstances. 
There has also some provision lately been made at Bordeaux, 
for the moral and religious improvement of seamen. A 
room has been provided, decently fitted up, and containing 
a good library, to which they are bid welcome td repair, 
and many of them I am informed actually do repair and 
spend their evenings in profitable reading, which would 
otherwise probably be given to dissipation. This, I under- 
stand, has been done by the instrumentality of ladies ; and 
I am happy to find that they are seeking opportunities to 
extend the same benevolent provision to other places. 

I cannot close this letter without saying that I have felt no 
small satisfaction in going through the ancient churches in 
this city, which once echoed to the eloquence of Massillon, 
Bourdaloue, and other distinguished preachers of that school. 
I looked, with indescribable emotion, at the place in which 

6 
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Maflnllon preached his celebrated sermon on ** the small 
number of the Elect,'' one part of which is said to have 
drawn the court from their seats. But I need not say that 
it went &r to damp the sacred enthusiasm kindled by these 
asBOciationSy to look around me, and see ceremonies going 
forward* professedly associated with religion, which, to say 
the leastf are ridiculous and absurd. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly. 



LETTER Vra. 

Calais, Jdarch 7,1^28. 
My Dear Sir — ^I reached this place last evening from 
Paris; and as I am likely to be detained here during a 
considerable part of the day, I avail myself of the leisure 
which the detention aflbrds, to communicate to you a brief 
account of my journey. And first of all let me say that 
I am most happy in having accomplished my short tour 
upon the Continent, and of being able to catch even a dis- 
tant view of the shores of Old England. Though I have 
seen much to interest me in travelling through France, and 
have formed some acquaintances which I estimate highly, 
yet I have also, at almost every step of my progress, seen 
much, which neither the Christian nor the philanthropist can 
contemplate without painful emotion. And I need scarcely 
add, that after having for several weeks encountered the 
inconvenience, and submitted to the impositions which have 
resulted from my comparative ignorance of the language of 
the country in which I have been travelling, it is with no 
oiJ^er than grateful emotions that I hail my approaching 



arrival in a country in which my own language is spoken, 
and which embosoms the dust of my own ancestors. 

On taking my seat in the Diligence at Paris, I found that 
I was one of six persons, who were to occupy tiie interior 
apartment, and that my company was entirely French, one 
of them only being able to speak a Httle broken English. 
Early in the evening, as the Diligence stopped for a change 
of horses, one of the company stepped out and brought in 
with him a small piece of a lighted candle, which seemed to 
contribute greatly to their amusement ; and at the next stage 
care was taken to secure nearly a whole candle, which 
might suffice to furnish hght till morning. In a few mo- 
ments a bottle of brandy and a small silver goblet were pro- 
duced, which went round the company as quick as they 
could conveniently serve the purpose of quenching the pre- 
vailing thirst ; and it was not without extreme difficulty that 
I succeeded in resisting the solicitations to " try a little.** 
By this time they had become excessively musical in more 
senses than one ; for one of them reached up his hand and 
took down a violin and commenced playing, while the only 
one who could speak English at all, looking at me, said, 
<< we be going to dance." As the bottle was replenished 
two or three times in the course of the night, you will 
readily imagine that the passion for fiddling, and singing, 
and shouting, suffered no abatement ; and I have no doubt, 
if the circumstance of our being crowded almost into a 
solid mass had not put dancing quite out of the question, that 
I should have been doomed to pass the night not only in the 
midst of a Bacchanalian scene, but of a French ball. AH 
Aia was the more mortifying to me, when I discovered the 
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next day, that my company included all die^ French people 
' in the stage ; and that in both the other apartments, were 
several respectable English gentl^nen. One of them, a 
S^geon connected with the British embassy at Constantino- 
ple, discovering the predicament in which I was placed, very 
kindly requested one of the passengers who could speak 
French, to exchange seats with me ; by means of which I 
was delivered from the most unpleasant travelling scene in 
which it has fallen to my lot to mingle since I have been in 
France. 

On leaving the environs of Paris, we had a fine view of 
the hill of Mont Martre, on which stands a village of the 
same name. It is celebrated for the martyrdom of St. Denis, 
and for an ancient convent, in which Henry IV established 
his head quarters during the siege of Paris. Here also the 
decisive battle was fought between the French and the 
Allies, before the latter entered the capital. Within three 
or four miles from the city we passed the village of St. Denis, 
in which is the celebrated Abbey church, which has served,, 
for many centuries, as a burial place for the kings of France. 
During the revolution, its monuments and treasures were 
removed, and the mortal remains which it contained, were 
disinterred. But it is now restored to its former destination, 
and encloses the remains of Louis' XVI, Marie Antoinette 
his queen, and several others of the royal family. The next 
town of much importance which we passed was Beauvois, 
situated in a rich valley on the small river Therain, and con- 
taining a population of about fourteen thousand. It is 
celebrated for the siege which it sustained in the fifteenth 
century, urtien its female inhabitants, commanded by Jeanne 
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Bachettey forced the Duke of Burgundy, at the head of 
eighty thousand men, to raise the aiege. In order to per^ 
petuate the remembrance of this signal display of female 
bravery, an annual procession takes place here on July 10th> 
in which the women have the precedence. 

Abbeville, a fortified town,, containing twenty thousand 
inhabitants, we passed in the night. Soon after leaving the 
village of Nouvion, we had, a little on our right, the town of 
St. Valery, remarkable as the port from which William the 
Conqueror, at the head of one hundred thousand men^ 
embarked for the conquest of England. We also passed 
Bologne sur Mer, a town situated at the mouth of the river 
Lianne, and containing a population of between thirty and 
forty thousand. Here the Romans embarked when they 
passed into England : the remains of a tower built by them 
in the reign of Caligula, are still to be seen. As we came 
out of the town, we saw a fine marble column which was 
begun by the French army, when Napoleon formed the pur^ 
pose of invading England, and now serves to commemorate 
the landing of Louis XVIII in France in 1814. Soon after 
leaving Bologne we had a view of the Enghsh coast, till it 
was hidden by the dusk of evening. About half a mile 
before we reached this place, a young fellow jumped up to 
the window of the Diligence, to recommend to us a particu- 
lar hotel ; and the number of these fellows increased so 
rapidly as we approached the Diligence ofiice, that when we 
left the vehicle we found ourselves surrounded by at least 
fifteen or twenty of them. Though I declined receiving any 
of their cards, having a particular inn in view, I was not able 
to make my way through them till they had lodged several 
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upoo mjr bat. I have smoe ascertained that this is a com^ 
mon numcmgnrre of tbe hotels for getting company, and thai 
eveiy IMUgence that comes in is obhged to sulnnit to the 
same kind of annoyance. 

Calais appears to me rather an uninteresting town. 
Though the population are principally French, yet, <m vlo 
count of their contiguity to England, and constant inter- 
course with the English, most of them speak the English 
htnguage. The harbor is smaU, but handsome, and is de- 
fended by several forts and batteries. In entering the town, 
we pass four or five gates. In the Hotel de YiUe, the car of 
the balloon is preserved, in which Bknchard came from 
I>over to Calais. In the port is a noble column erected as 
a memorial of the landing of Louis XVIII in 1814 ; and 
there is a brass plate containing the piint of a foot, on the 
veiy spot where he first stepped upon the shore. There is 
here a Protestant church ; but of its numbers or character, 
I have been able to gain no particular information. 

Before closing this letter, and taking my leave of France, 
I beg leave to add two or three remarks of a general nature, 
which I think are warranted even by the very rapid view 
whkh I have taken of the country. One thing by which I 
have been particularly struck, is the vast amotmt of pau- 
perism, indicated by the army of bej^^ars which at almost 
every stopping place, has surrounded the Diligence. I have 
. remarked this more particularly in the Northern than in die 
Southern part of France. We have rarely stopped even for 
.a minute, but there have been old men holding out their 
hats, and old women their aprons, and little children their 
hands, and all moaning out their tales of misery together, in 
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such an iaq[>loniig manner as allowed that tbey were no 
novices at the employment: and where the application has 
entirely fiiiled of success, I have sometimes observed^ lA the 
whip cracked for a signal of departuret the imploring look 
and*piteoo8 moan exchanged, in the twinkling of an eye» far 
a volley of insults and imprecations. In several instances, 
as I was riding in Pans, when the vehicle stopped, beggars 
came and spread upon one of the wheels a ragged, dirty cloth. 
I first observed it in the case of an old woman, and asked my 
guide what it meant ? ^ Why," said he, ** she pretends to 
have dipped her handkerchief in the holy water at the 
church ; and her spreading it on the wheel is a testimimy 
that she prays for you ; and she wants you to give her some^ 
thing ibr it." This was a refinement in begging which I 
had not before met with, and which, I imagine, is the very 
ultimatum of the art even in France. 

I have had occasion also, as I have passed along, to notice 
an almost iminterrupted exhibition of the poUteness which 
forms so striking a ^feature in the French character. This 
is to be seen in the lower, as well as the higher walks of life ; 
and even in the intercourse which the gentleman holds with 
the cottager, and the master with the servant. Though i 
suppose I have scarcely uttered a whole sentence of correct 
French since I have been in the country, the instances have 
been very few in which I have noticed a smile to be excited 
by my mistakes ; and whenever I have begun to apologize 
for my incorrect language, I have almost uniformly received 
the comrteous answer of <' tres hcn^ ires &oit," very good, very 
good. I confess that the perfect ease and gracefubess of 
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manaers wbich these people exhibit, whatever be the ranik 
to which they are destined, is to me astonishing. 

One word in respect to the humble, though necessary de-^ 
partment of cooking. I tell you a sober fact wh^n I say^ 
that ever since I have been in France, I have been living ie- 
a great measure on — I know not what ; for in almost all 
cases, the original material which constitutes the food, is so 
disguised, that I should be as likely to call it one thing a^ 
another. They have generally a great number of dishea, 
but rarely more than one on the table at a time. I do not 
decide that the French style of living is not a good style ; 
but without any disparagement to it, I may say that I have 
been too long accustomed to a more homely and substantial 
mode, to wish to exchange it for the elegances and dehcacies, 
and I may add mysteries, of French cookery. 

My next will, I hope, be addressed to you from the shore^ 
of the mother country. 

In the mean time, believe me yours ^sincerely. 



LETTER IX. 

London, March 13, 1828. 
My Df.as Sill — In the afternoon of the day on \diich I 
last wrote you, I embarked from Calais in th^ steam-boat for 
this city, with the expectation of arriving here early the next 
morning. The wind, however, being unfavorable, and the 
night dark, it was judged imprudent that we should attempt 
to come up the river before daylight ; in consequence of 
which we came to anchor when we had nearly crossed the 
British channel, and in the morning found ourselves near 
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Mai^ate, just in the mauth of the Thames. I r^rietted the 
detention the less, as it gave me the opportunity of a fine 
view of some of the most charming scenery in England. 

At the mouth of the river, we saw a large number of 
vessels waiting a favorable wind to go up to London ; and 
as we ascended the river, the number constantly increased, 
till we found ourselves in a perfect wilderness of masts at 
the London docks. The principal towns which we passed 
were Gravesend, (about thirty-two miles from London,) and 
Woolwich, and Greenwich, which are little more than envi- 
rons of the metropolis. The country on either side of the 
river is very beautiful, and apparently in a state of the highest 
cultivation. I had a fine view of Greenwich Hospital, 
which stands on the bank of the river : it is a national insti- 
tution for the benefit of old seamen, and the building is one 
of the most spacious and splendid to be seen in or about 
London. A little before we anchored at the dock, we pass- 
ed the famous tunnel, or under-ground passage, which is 
making beneath the bed of the Thames. The work, I un- 
derstand, is but about half completed, and has been suspend- 
ed partly on account of an inundation, and partly from the 
want of funds ; though the prevailing opinion seems to be, 
that it will be resumed and completed. After landing, my 
first visit was, of course, at the Custom-House, which is one 
of the finest public buildings in London. The officer, whose 
business it was to examine the luggage, was very civil, and 
suffered it to pass with no other examination than the tnate 
opening of the trunk which contained it. It was thai an« 
nounced that all the foreigners who had come in the boat 
must report themselves at the Alien office ; and though i 
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was quite certain that I could, talk English enough to pass 
tor an Englishman, yet, having a little of the curiosity which 
belongs to the part of the country in which I hve, I suffered 
myself to i)e put down on the list of aliens, not from any con- 
viction of necessity, but from a wish to learn the process by 
which a foreigner is introduced into the country. Here 
again, at the Alien office, the officer was extremely courte- 
ous, and remarked that they were obliged to go through that 
form with Americans, though they actually considered us as 
pretty much one with themselves. I have, however, paid 
something of a tax for my curiosity in submitting to be 
treated as an alien, as it has already cost me a good deal of in- 
convenience, and is likely to subject me to a good deal more. 
On my passage from Calais, I fell into conversation with 
one of the passengers, apparently a gentlemanly man, who 
said he was from London, and seemed disposed not only to 
point out the different objects of interest which we passed, 
but also to advise me, as a stranger, in respect to finding 
lodgings on my arrival. Though there was nothing about 
his appearance particularly obtrusive, to induce me to sus- 
pect his character, I did not think proper to go to the place 
which he recommended. I have since learned that this said 
gentleman was no other than one of a gang of swindlers, 
whose leader was hung net long since at the Newgate 
Prison in this city. This circumstance illustrates the ex- 
treme danger of being entangled by travelling acquaintances, 
especially in this country. I am told that there are here a 
multitude of well organized clubs for swindling, and that 
gome of their members are to be met with in every kind of 
public conveyance. 
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During the few days which have passed since my arrival 
here, I have seen enough of this world of a city, to be 
bewildered by its extent, its magnificence, its unintemq>ted 
bustle, and the endless variety of occupation which it pre- 
sents. Though it is not, hke Paris, a city of palaces, and is 
far less fitted to dazzle by its overpowering grandeur, yet it 
has greatly the advantage of that city in the cleanliness and 
breadth of its streets, and its general appearance of con- 
venience and comfort. The view from the dome of St 
Paul's, includes, I suppose, the greatest amount of popula* 
tion to be seen from any place in the world. The prospect 
is always, in a greater or less degree, intercepted by the cloud 
of smoke that hangs over the city ; but as the day on which 
I ascended was clear, my view was comparatively unob* 
structed. While the whole region, far and wide, seemed to 
be teeming with life, and it appeared almost as if I had a 
world beneath me, I could not forbear to reflect on the 
grandeur of that day, which shall witness the gathering 
together of all the generations of this world's population 
into an assembly compared with which the million and a 
half of souls which were around me, would be like a drop 
measured against the ocean. It was painful to reflect how 
large a proportion of this vast crowd of immortals, were 
probably sacrificing themselves in the whirl of business and 
pleasure ; and as regardless of an approaching retribution 
as the beasts that perish. 

You will expect me to say something of the objects of 
curiosity in this vast metropolis ; but here again, any thing 
like an attempt at minute description, I must decline alto- 
gether. That you may know, however, that I have not 
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entirely neglected the curiosities of the place, I will just say 
that I have visited with much interest the different bridges 
over the Thames, one of which, the Waterloo bridge, is said 
to have cost six millions of dollars, and a sight of which was 
pronounced by the celebrated artist Canova, to be worth a 
jourtiey from Italy : also the Bank of England ; the Monu- 
ment ; the London University, which is not yet completed ; 
Somerset House ; the House of Lords and Commons ; St. 
James' Palace, &c. &c. Of some of these I may hereafter 
attempt some general description ; but at present, I am 
satisfied merely to allude to them, that you may have some 
idea of what I am gazing at. 

Two mornings since, there was an execution of five 
criminals at the Newgate prison. Though I did not choose 
to witness the horrid spectacle, I understood that the crowd 
was immense, and the scene uncommonly affecting. Two of 
them were brothers, the one twenty, the other eighteen 
years of age, whose crime was the robbing of a house ; the 
others were sentenced for stealing horses. The number of 
crimes which are considered capital, and of course, the num- 
ber of public executions in this country, is far greater than 
in the United States ; and yet, with all the rigor of their 
laws, they are much less successful in the prevention of 
crime than we are, to whom the terrors of the gibbet are 
comparatively unknown. The hour for public executions is 
eight in the morning, and the place is the street, near the 
door of the prison. 

I have much more to say, but must defer it for the pre- 
sent, having no time to add more than that 

I am, Dear Sir, yours very truly. 
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LETTER X. 

London, J^arch 15, 1828. 

M ^ Deab Sie — From the list of distinguished -preacherd 
ill London, I selected, for the last Sabbath, Edwabd Ibvino 
and Rowland Hill ; and was fortunate enough to hear 
each of them in his own chapel. As both these names aro 
much known in America, I think you may be interested in 
some account both of the men and of their preaching. 

I attended at the Caledonian Chapel, Mr. Irving's place 
of worship, in the morning. It is a new, large and elegant 
building, which has been erected at great expense, and 
which, though rather highly ornamented, is, perhaps, one of 
the finest specimens of architecture to be seen in any church 
in London. The congregation, which I understood to be 
composed principally of Scotch people and strangers, muat 
have consisted, I should suppose, of fifteen hundred. On 
entering the church, I was exceedingly struck, as I , think 
every stranger must be, with Mr. Irving's appearance ; and 
instead of recovering from the niaze, I must confess th^t 
the longer I saw and heard him, the more intense became 
my astonishment. He possesses a commanding stature ; a 
dark Complexion ; a piercing eye, which unfortunately has 
the odd appearance of looking more than one way at a time ; 
and raven black hair, which floats carelessly and gracefully, 
upon his shoulders. His voice, on a low key, is uncommonly 
melodious ; but in rising to a high note, it acquires a most 
grating harshness. His manner is a singular compound of 
opposites. It has mildness and severity ; awkwardness and 
dignify ; lounging and indolent postures, and gracefdl and, 
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eamest anea ; in short it is at once the most lulliag and the 
most excitingy the most cahn and the most convulsive ora- 
tory that I ever heard. And the matter of the sermon was 
equaUy unique with the manner. It certainly contaiiiedl 
much original and powerful thought, and some bold and 
eamest appeals to the heart, but there was Bomh an air of 
eccentricity thrown over the whole, and in some parts of the 
discourse so mudi ingenious abstraction, that I found il 
exceedingly difficult to analyze the impression which my 
mind received from the whole performance. I should say# 
however, unhesitatingly, that it must require a degree of 
Intelligence to profit by such preaching, which is not to be 
looked for in the humbler walks of life ; and while I cer- 
tiunly feel much respect for his talents and character, I cah 
easily believe that the wisdom of Providence is equally 
manifest in bringing into the ^ministry one, and but one 
Edward Irving. 

In respect to Mr. I.*s private character as a gentleman 
«nd a Christian, I believe there is the concurrent testimony 
of all who know him, decidedly in his favor. I had the 
pleasure of spending an hour or two with him the other day» 
and found him entirely accessiUe, amiable and unassuming 
in his manners, and uncommonly serious and spiritual in his 
conversation. In his religious views, he is, I believe, rather 
an Ultra-Calvinist. The attention of many of the ministers 
of this country, has of late been particularly directed towards 
the subject of prophecy; and there are a considerable 
number, of whom Mr. I. is one, who strenuously maintain 
that our Lord is soon to commence a pergonal reign on the 
/nrf^ ; and ftat this 19 to be |n:eceded by theresnrrectioDi of 
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tbe righteous dead. This is said to be, at present, rather a 
(avorite topic with Mr. I. both in the pulpit and out of it. 
He has ktely translated a considerable work on this subject 
flrom the Spanish, and if I mistake not, he has in preparation 
a work on the same subject, of his own. The character of 
his mind is such, that while I should expect that he would 
say much that is useful on any practical subject on which he 
might write, I should fear thathe would be somewhat erratic 
in his speculations. 

On Sabbath eyening I had the privilege of hearing, for 
the first time, the far-fiimed RowiJLNn Hiix. As his chapel 
was distant more than a mile bom my lodgings, and as I had 
been told that it was usually crowded, I went, as I supposed, 
at an early hour, in order to secure a seat ; but when I 
arrived, I found that the service had commenced, and that 
the chapel, which accommodates three thousand people, was 
so crowded that there was scarcely room to stand in the 
aisle. I succeeded, however, ailer a few minutes, in getting 
a seat which gave me the best opportunity both of seeing 
and hearing. At the conmiencement of the service, the 
Episcopal Liturgy was read, with some omissions, by a young 
gentleman, whose appearance indicated that he was an 
Episcopal clergyman. The congregation then sung a hymn 
from a collection by Mr. Hill, at the close of which he 
came from the vestry into the pulpit. The very appearance 
of the man was to me eloquent^ His fine person, and 
dignified countenance, and silver locks, and patriarchal air, 
awakened my veneration before he opened his lips. He 
first ofiered a prayer, which, while, on the one hand, it was 
strongly characterised by original and impressive thought. 
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was, OD the other, so simple, that it seemed like the efiusios 
of the heart of a child. After prayer was anotlier singing, 
and, then followed the sermon. Though it. was evidently 
quite an unpremeditated production, and took its complexion 
very much from the feelings of the preacher at tlie moment, 
yet it was rich in valuable thought,— was in some parts 
exceedingly beautiful, and throughout bore the impress of 
a superior mind, acting under the powerful impulse of a 
heart warmed by the love of Christ. He seems capable of 
touching almost every chord in the human constitution at 
pleasure ; of delighting the imagination with exquisite 
imagery, of assailing the intellect with powerful argument, 
and of dissolving the heart by a melting pathos. His 
passion for the ludicrous, which comes out on almost all 
occasions, and which often excites more than a smile in his 
audience, scarcely discovered itself at all during the sermon 
which I heard from him ; and I can truly say, that though I 
have often heard a more coherent exhibition of Gospel truth, 
I have rarely heard a more edifying one. While his whole 
sermon must have been perfectly intelligible to every child 
in the audience, it could not have failed, I think, to interest 
men of improved intellects. 

Since the Sabbath I have had the pleasure of two or three 
interviews with Mr. Hill, which have interested me exceed- 
ingly. His conversation, while it savors of deep piety, is 
marked by a brilliancy and point, and sometimes by a 
satirical smartness, which can hardly fail to engage and rivet 
attention. He informs me that he was the warm advocate of 
the American cause during the Revolution, and was regarded 
in this country as a rebel ; that he considered it as a vile 
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war which the English carried on against lur, and that be 
always heartily wished us success, and always confidently 
believed we should succeed* because we were fighting for 
our liberties. He manifests a deep interest in the present 
ev^tfiil struggle between the Greeks and Turks, and seems 
to contemplate its yahous bearings at once with the eye of 
a politician, a {^lilanthropist, and a Christian. 

Mr. Hill belongs to a family of rank ; his father was a 
Baronet, and he is himself uncle to the present Lord Hill, 
who has succeeded the Duke of Wellington, as commander 
of the national forces. He ,was graduated at St. John's 
C!ollege, Cambridge, and went into the ministry at an early 
period. It is supposed, and I doubt not with good reason, 
that he has preached more than any man living ; and that 
no minister in England has probaUy been directly instnt- 
iQental of so many conversions since the time of Whitefield. 
At the advanced age of eighty-four, he preaches, upon an 
average, seven times a week, besides attending many other 
public meetings ; and I imagine that there are few cleigy* 
men, if any, whose labors are in so much request as his, qo 
public occa£dons. He retires from the city during the Sum* 
mer season, to his family mansion, in one of the distant 
Counties in England, and for several months in the year^ 
preaches to a congregation in that neighborhood ; while he 
takes care to have his own at home supplied by some of the 
most popular preachers in the country. An anecdote was 
related to me the other day, which strikingly illustrates his 
benevolence. It fell to him and a Bishop in the Episcq>al 
church to preach in behalf of the same object of charity, at the 
same place, and on the same day. The Bishop preached in 
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the morning ; and after the collection was taken up, it was 
carried to him that he might take whatever he pleased, as a 
compensation for his services; and he took five pounds. 
Mr. Hill preached in the afternoon ; and when, at the close 
of the service, the plate containing the money collected, was 
carried to him in the same manner, he asked, ** Why they 
brought that to him ?" Upon being told that it was brought 
that he might take pay for his services, as the Bishop had 
done in the morning, he asked how much the Bishop took ? 
The answer was " five pounds." He immediately drew from 
his pocket a five pound note, and putting it into the plate^ 
replied, *^ Well, you shall not lose any thing by u«.'* I do 
not vouch for the authenticity of this anecdote, but it was 
told to me as authentic, and at any rate, it is quite in 
unison with the character of the man. 

Another interesting clergyman, of nearly the same school 
with Rowland Hill, whose acquaintance I have had the privi- 
lege to make, is the Rev. Matthew Wildes. He is now 
eighty-one years of age, of a very apostolic and venerable 
appearance, has been a leading man in most of the great 
benevolent institutions of the country, and has for many 
years preached alternately at the Tabernacle, and Totten- 
ham Court Chapel, two places of worship built by Mr. 
Whitefield. Mr. Wilkes' sermon before the London Mis- 
sionary Society, preached nearly twenty years ago, is said to 
liave marked an era in the history of that Society ; it set all 
classes of people to work, and excited a spirit of enterprise 
in the Christian public, which has continued to increase to 
the present hour. I regret that I have not the prospect of 
hearing this venerable man preach ; but he has been taken off 
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from his labors for some weeks by mdispositioDy and it 
is somewhat doubtful whether he ever resumes them. Like 
Mr. Hill, he manifested a deep interest in the political and 
rdigious condition of our country, and remarked that he had 
no doubt that she was destined to be the mistress of the world. 
Another gentleman in whose society I have felt a deep 
interest, and whose venerable age and high standing must 
be my apology for mentioning his name, is the Rev. George 
BuRDER, well known in our country as the author of the 
Village Sermons. I think I have never seen more of Chris- 
tian meekness, sincerity, humility and benevolence, embodi- 
ed in a man's manners, than are to be seen in his. In ap- 
proaching him, you get the impression instantly that you are 
in the presence of a man in whose character you cannot be 
deceived ; and in conversing with him, you might almost 
fancy yourself in the company of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. He is a native of London, but for several of the first 
years of his ministry was settled at Coventry, and for the 
last twenty-six years, has been pastor of the church of which 
his father was deacon, and in which he was himself baptized. 
He has been associated from the beginning with the venera- 
ble men whose names I have already mentioned, in establish- 
ing and bringing forward the great benevolent institutions of 
the day. Though he is seventy-six years of age, and has 
only the sight of one eye, and that but imperfectly, and 
withal labors under constant bodily infirmity, yet he preaches 
nearly half the time. Two of his sons are highly respecta- 
ble ministers, and one of them, the Rev. Henry Forster 
BuRPER, is a distinguished professor in Highbury College. 
Mr. B. spoke with great affection of the Rev. William 
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Rmnainey (author of Uie Life of Fakh, d^.) with whom he 
was intinaately acquainted ; and remarked that he used to 
have the names of the evangelical ministers of the Establish- 
ed church before him in his private devotions* and that the 
small list of three or four, over which he had oftoi wept in 
his closety he lived to see increased to nearly four hundred* 
If I have occupied tins letter too exclusively in giving 
characters, or if I have used too much fireed<Mn in calling 
names, it is only on account of the interest with which f 
have regarded them. They, I doubt not, would forgive me : 
and you, I am confident, will not be dissatisfied. 

With sincere regard, I am, as ever, yours very truly. 



LETTER XI. 

Londan, Mar€h 20, 1828* 
Mt Dsab Sie— a few days ago, I had the pleasure to 
attend the inslalUatiim^ or as they say here, the 9Mng aptarif 
of the Rev. Henry Townley, late a misE»onary in the East, as 
pastor of the church in White Row. As the service differed 
considerably torn that to which we are accustomed, on simi- 
lar occasions, you may perhaps be interested in receiving au 
account of it. The introductory^ or as it is here called the 
general prayer, was offered by Rev. Mr. Orme, Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, after which 
there was a sermon from Rev. Joseph Fletcher, who, I un> 
derstand» is one of the most popular preachers in London. 
Rev. Mr. Arundel, Domestic Secretary of the London Mis* 
sionary Society, then rose and requested some member of 
the congregation to state the circumstances, by which they 
had been led in the course of Providrace to invite Mr. T. to 
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become their pastor ; upon which a gentlemaD belonging to 
the Society gave i^ minute written reply. Mr. A. having 
expressed his satis&ction with the answer, proceeded to 
propose two questions to the candidate. The first was, 
" What were the circumstances which had brought him to 
the determination to take the charge of that people ?" In 
reply to this, Mr. T. read a narrative of his experience, the 
substance of which was, that he was in early life devoted to 
the pleasures of the world, and an enemy of vital godliness ; 
that about seventeen years ago, he was arrested in his course 
of wickedness, in consequence of a violent sickness ; that 
shortly after, he indulged a hope that he was renewed, and 
determined to devote himself to the Christian ministry ; that 
though all his friends were of the Established church, he, 
from conscientious motives, dissented, and became a mem- 
ber of Hoxton Academy ; that he received his first mis- 
sionary impressions in the church in which we were then 
assembled, under the preaching of Rev. William Cooper ; 
that soon after this, he embarked for Bengal as a missionary, 
where he remained for some time, and at length in the pro- 
vidence of God was brought back to his native country ; 
that the church in White Row had spread out their arms to 
receive him ; and that he accepted their invitation in the 
hope that, while he might be useful to tliem, he might co- 
operate efficiently with the London Missionary Society, d&c. 
After the candidate had made this statement, Mr. A. ex- 
pressed himself highly satisfied, and then proposed the 
second question, viz. << In what manner he intended to pro« 
SBcufe the work of the ministry ?" To this he also gave a 
written reply, the substance of which was, that he had 
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detennined not to know any thing among his people savft 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. To' this Mr. A. also re- 
turned an affectionate answer, congratulating him aa hi& 
good intentions and fitvorable prospects, and promising to 
pray for his, and his people's prosperity. All this part of 
the service was new to me ; and though it was certainly not 
without interest, I cannot say that it appears to me a good 
substitute for the more private examination which our can- 
didates are accustomed to receive before ordination. To 
this succeeded the conaecratingy or as it is here called the 
special prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Burder, of Hackney ; after 
wUdh there was another sermon, much longer than the pre* 
ceding, by the Rev. Mr. Clayton, and. then the concluding 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Henderson. Five or six hymns were 
sung in difierent parts of the service, being previously given 
out, not firom the pulpit as with us, but by different ministers 
who occupied seats below. The service was on the whole 
highly interesting, and not the less so to me for involving a 
departure from the forms to which I have been accustomed. 
There was a public dinner after the solemnities, at which I 
had the pleasure of meeting a laige number of ministers and 
other gentlemen, many of whose names have long been 
familiar to me as associated with the great cause of Christian 
benevolence. I should do injustice to • my own feelings, 
were I not to say, that these brethren welcomed me to their 
society with every expression of Christian kindness, and that 
they expressed sentiments towards my country, which were 
by no means fitted to diminish the satis&ction which I am 
accustomed to feel in reflecting that I am an Americaif . 
I hardly need tell you that I have beed much interested in 
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going through the buildings which are occupied by the 
principal religious charitable institutions, as well as being 
present at the deliberations of soma of their Conunittees* It 
IS customary for the Committee of the London Triu^t Soci* 
ety to break&st together several times a month at the Tract 
room* aftd spend an hour or two in the transaction of any 
tbusiness which may come before them. This Committee^ 
Consisting of about fifteen gentlemen, I had the pleasure to 
Itteet at breakfast, and was much gratified by the zeal, and 
Wisdom, and piety, which their deliberations evinced. I was 
ftbo present, the other day, at a similar meeting of the Com* 
iBiittee of the London Missionary Society ; and though tiiey 
were principally engaged in the discussion of some pecuniary 
matters connected with the Society's operations, yet I was not 
a litde interested by the sound and enlightened views, and the 
prompt and manly style of discussion, which characterized 
the meeting. The house appropriated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, though sufiiciently respectable, is leait 
commodious, I should imagine, than that of the American 
Bible Society ; particularly as it was not originally built for 
the Society, but has been converted fix>m some other use to 
its present one. But though neither the building nor the 
furniture is in the least degree extravagant, it seems that the 
Society have been charged with extravagance, and that a 
eerious controversy has arisen between them and part of the 
Scotch church, partly in reference to this subject, which has 
resulted in the secession of the latter from the Society. 

Their receipts this year somewhat exceed eighty thousand 
pounds ; and the number of copies of the Bible, either in 
whole or in part, which they have put in circulation, is not 
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less than three hundred thousand. I am happy to learn that 
the leading men in this noble institution are men of decided 
Christian character. The Kbrary connected with it contains a 
vast number of copies of the Scriptures in various languages^ 
besides many ancient Biblical manuscripts ; and is probably 
the most complete collection of the kind in existence^, 
Though my visit to this great benevolent establishments 
which may be regarded as one of the brightest glories of the 
age, has not at all diminished the respect which I feel for the 
noble charities of my own country^ I confess it has impressed 
me more deeply than any thing which I have yet seen, with 
the extent and glory of British munificence. It gives me 
pleasure to add, that the hearts of Christians here, of all 
classes, seem to be greatly comforted by hearing of the 
growing charities of the American church ; and more than 
once have I heard the last anniversary of the American 
Board at New- York appealed to as furnishing a good ex- 
ample to British Christians, and in a manner which clearly 
showed the operation of a strong and holy sympathy in all 
our desires and efforts to do good. 

A few days since, there was a public discussion in this 
city between Catholics and Protestants, relative to the points 
of controversy between them ; the second, I understand, of 
the same kind which has been held within a short time. It 
was in Freemasons' Hall, the place in which the British 
and Foreign Bible Society holds its annual meetings. Several 
distinguished clergymen were engaged on the Protestant 
Mde, and the discussion was protracted through several 
hours ; but I believe the impression with most serious peo- 
ple present was^ that very little would be gained to (te 
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^Use of true religion in the result. The principal speaker 
on the Catholic side was an Irish barrister, of considerable 
Vidty and great fluency, and some eloquence ; but whether 
he intended it or not, his remarks were evidently adapted to 
subserve the cause of downright infidelity. I heard him 
long enough to be disgusted with his speech, and to be con- 
vinced that the respectable ministers who had enlisted in the 
discussion had not chosen the most favorable theatre for 
advancing the cause either of piety or Protestantism. The 
Irish, I understand, are making considerable efforts to extend 
the influence of Popery here ; but I imagine that their only 
hope of success must rest in the undue importance which 
seems to be allowed them in these public discussions. Per- 
haps, after all, I know too little of the merits of the case to 
justify these remarks ; but I can only say that such are my 
honest impressions. 

With every sentiment of respect, 

I am. Dear Sir, yours truly« 



LETTER Xn. 

London, March 22, 1828. 
My Dbab Sirp— You are aware that the Episcopal church 
in this country, as in our own, is divided into two parties ; 
but possibly you may noj be aware of the precise ground 
which they respectively occupy. There is here, as with us, 
the extinction of High church and Low church ; of Evan- 
gelical and Anti-Evangelical ; but it happens rather singu- 
larly that" the Evangelical party is the High church party; 
that is, they are naore rigid in their peculiar notions of 
church government, and more disposed to talk of Episcopa- 
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Hans as the Church, than are those who are most lax in thseUr 
views of Gospel truth. The solution which I have heard of 
it is, that the Evangelical party are apprehensive that they 
shall be suspected, on account of their rigid adherence to 
the doctrines of the Gospel, of verging towards Puritanism ; 
and in order to keep down such a suspicion, they manifest 
their attachment to the Church by an increased degree of 
zeal for her particular forms of government. I do not say 
that this is the correct account of it ; ' but that there is 
actually the union of which I have spoken between High 
church principles and evangelical religion admits of no 
question. I doubt not that it would surprise many of our 
countrymen, who have been accustomed with myself to be 
edified and delighted by the writings in tiie Christian Obser- 
ver, to know that most of those by whom this excellent 
publication is supported, while they are men of distinguished 
worth, andof truly evangelical views, have but little religious 
sympathy with any, who do not happen to be within the pale 
of the Establishment. 

In respect to the comparative number of the two parties 
I have heard so many different opinions, that I have not 
been able to form a definite one of my own ; though an 
■ Episcopal clergyman, himself an evangelical man, assured 
me that at least one-fourth part of their clergy may be con- 
sidered as preaching the true doctrines of the Gospel. But 
whatever the actual proportion may be, it seems to be admit- 
ted on all hands that the evangelical party is rapidly increas- 
ing, both in number and influence. Preaching as they do« 
jsealously and faithfully, the peculiar truths of the Gospel^ 
their ministrations excite an interest which causes their 
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churches to be generally filled ; while the opposite party, 
substituting mere moral essays for evangelical discourses, 
have the mortifying testimony to their want of faithfubess, 
which co^nsists in their churches being comparatively de*- 
serted. I am told that this increase of evangelical influence 
operates favorably even on the Anti-Evangelical party ; as it 
subjects them to the alternative of avoiding a gross laxness; 
both in doctrine and manners, or of preaching to bare walla 
and empty pews. I have heard two or three of the Episco* 
pal clergy preach during my stay here, the most distinguished 
of whom is the Bishop of Chester. I do not think that he 
comes up to the idea of what we commonly mean by an 
eloquent man ; and yet, his composition is unusually chaste» 
liis sentiments serious, and at least approaching to evangeli- 
cal, and his manner simple and natural. I mention him 
particularly, the rather, as he is considered one of the finest 
models of preaching, at least so far as literary merit is con- 
cerned, that the Established church now afibrds. 

Among the Dissenters, the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists, occupy the principal place. The mass of these, 
with the exception of the Unitarians, hold the great doctrines 
of the Reformation ; and their ministers, so far as I have 
had opportunity to observe, are a highly respectable class of 
men. Their style of preaching including both matter and 
manner, I should imagine is somewhat less direct, and if I 
may use a homely word, kome-thrustingy than that to which 
we are accustomed ; but it b serious, earnest, afiectionate^ 
and instructive. I judge, of course, from the specimens 
which I have heard, and from the testimony of those whom 
I consider competent to form a correct opinion. Very few 
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of them, I understand, read their sermons, and such is pub- 
lic opinion that reading is barely tolerated. Their principal 
periodical is the Congr^ational Magazine, a very respect- 
able monthly publication, which, in its general cliaracter, 
resembles our Christian Spectator. . It is under the joint 
editorship of two or three of the most respectable Dissent- 
ing ministers in London. 

In respect to the advantages for literary and theological 
education enjoyed by Dissenters, I should think they were 
considerably less than in our own country ; as the course 
given in their Colleges, corresponding both to our collegiate 
and theological course, generally occupies but four years. 
And yet it is unquestionably true that these Institutions are 
under the direction of very able men, and that the advan- 
tages which they furnish, have drawn forth some of the finest 
talents with which the church of God is now blessed. The 
whole number of these Seminaries in England, I believe, is 
about eight or nine ; two of which, viz. that of Homerton 
and of Highbury, are in the environs of London, and within 
three miles of each other. The former has about fifteen 
students, who are favored with the theological instruction of 
Dr. John Pye Smith, who is extensively known in America, 
and who is regarded in this country as unrivalled in his theo- 
logical attainments. His writings connected with the lJnita« 
rian controversy, particularly a late work on the person of 
Christ, are considered as possessing uncommon merit ; and 
the latter has, I understand, abeady been adopted as a text 
book in one or more British Universities. Doctor S. is not 
less distinguished by the vigor of his mind, and the extent d 
his acquirements, than by the urbanity of his manners, tha 
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kindness of his feelings, and the strength of his piety. He 
is fifty-four years old, enjoys fine health, and promises for a 
good while to come, to exert an extensive and powerful 
infiuence in favor of evangelical religion. 

The other CoUege to which I referred — ^that of Highbury, 
has nearly forty students. It is what was formerly Hoxton 
College, removed to another place. The College edifice, both 
in its structure and locality, is uncommonly beautifiil. It is 
said to have been very economically built, for about £20,000, 
and principally through the munificence of a distinguished 
individual, Thomas Wilson, Esq. This gentleman retired 
from business early, with a large fortune, for the sake of 
devoting himself more entirely to the great interests and 
objects of Christian benevolence ; and I have been re- 
peatedly informed, that there is no individual in England, to 
whom the cause of retigion, especially among the Dissenters^ 
is so much indebted, as to him. He has built several fine 
places of worship in and about London, in most of which 
there is not only a stated ministry, but a large congregation ; 
and has contributed to the erection of many others in diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom. He is also an active and leading 
member of most of the great charitable institutions of the 
country, and devotes nearly his whole time, in some way or 
other, to the advancement of the cause of Christ. Permit 
me to say that it is one of the most pleasant circumstances 
attending my visit in London, that I am privileged, during 
my stay here, to enjoy the hospitality and the society of Mr. 
W. and his excellent family. From the Rev. Mr. L. and 
his family, as well as firom several others who reside in the 
same neighborhood, I am also receiving the kindest atten- 

8» 
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tions, which I am sure will always be the subject of my most 
grateful and affectionate recollections. 

Another institution which I have visited with no small in- 
terest is the Missionary College at Hozton*— the same over 
which Doctor Bogue formerly presided at Gosport. Its pre- 
sent number of students is about eighteen ; and its Principal 
is the Rev. Doctor Henderson, the well known traveller in 
Russia and Iceland. He is said to be a highly accomplished 
scholar, and well qualified for the important office which hft 
holds, of training up, not only heralds, but missionaries, of 
the cross. This institution must be dear to the heart of 
every Christian, as being one of the earliest nurseries of that 
spirit of evangelical missions which has already so extensively 
blessed the world, and which aims at nodiing less than its 
entire renovation. 

The subject of American revivals has often been intro- 
duced into the circles in which I have fallen, and always in a 
manner indicating a deep and serious interest. Indeed I 
have more than once heard in public, direct petitions offered 
that those precious effusions of Divine influence, by which 
the American church has been so much distinguished, might 
be extended also to the churches in this land. The faci that 
revivals are not extensively enjoyed here, is a matter not only 
of deep regret, but of anxious inquiry among many intelli* 
gent Christians and ministers ; and I have several times 
heard the question asked, without implying the least doubt 
of the reality or importance of revivals, whether this impor* 
tant difference between England and America might not be 
partly accounted for from a difference of national character. 
I doubt not that there is much in what may be called the 



^tkilosophy of this subject, that is yet to be developed ; and 
I know not that there is any thing irreverent in the supposi- 
tion that the effect of the Holy Spirit's operation may be 
modified, in a great degree, by particular circumstances in- 
volved in our providential allotments. 

The mode of conducting public worship in the Dissenting 
churches here, differs in no respect from our own, except 
that the sermon is immediately followed by singing, and the 
i^xercise is always concluded by prayer. I have observed 
also, with great interest, that at the close of the service, the 
audience make a solemn pause of nearly a minute, and then 
leave their places in a becoming and reverent manner. This 
ii^ so much to be preferred to the bustle and confiision to be 
witnessed in most of our churches, as if the only sentiment 
which is felt were a sentiment of joy that the last word had 
been uttered, — that I really wish we might learn wisdom, at 
least in this particular, from the mother country. I remark 
also, in some of these churches, a practice prevailing to a 
great extent, of taking notes of the sermon ; and I am told 
that in the multitude of these scribes are many stenographers, 
who have arrived at so much perfection in their art, that they 
canjiearly take off an uninterrupted discourse. I think this 
cannot always be a pleasant circumstance to a minister, par- 
ticularly if he happens to be conscious that he is preaching 
a poor sermon. 

You observe that I have sometimes spoken (I ought uni- 
tbrmly to have done so) of the Dissenting places of worship 
tmder the name of chapels* They have this name to distin- 
guish them from the Episcopal places of worship which 
alone are dignified with the name of ckurches. In like 
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manner the Disflenting preachers are called mbiiHerSf but 
never, unless by misnomer, dergfmen; the latter being un* 
derstood to apply solely to EpiscopaliaDS. The Dissenting 
chapels, so far as I have had an opportunity of seeing them« 
are generally much plainer than most of our churches, and 
the pulpit is large enough to contain only a single person. 
Most of the Dissenting ministers wear a gown in the desk — 
a i&ct at which I have been rather surprised, as they seem to 
have little complacence in any thing else, which bears the 
semblance of conformity to the Established church. 

There are several Unitarian churches in this city and 
vicinity, the most flourishing of which is perhaps that at 
Hackney, and which has successively been under the care of 
Price, Priestley, Belsham, and now of Apsland ; all of whom, 
I understand, unless Price be an exception, (and I know 
not whether he is,) were once orthodox. These churches 
are said, for the most part, to be thinly attended, though by 
a large proportion of opulent people. Few, if any, of their 
ministers, I am informed, are accustomed to public extempo- 
raneous prayer ; insomuch that one of the most distinguished 
of them, being some time since at a friend^s house, and re- 
quested to lead in the family devotions, declined on the 
ground that he had been so long accustomed to a form that 
he could not pray without it. Belsham is quite superannu- 
ated, and is pretty much laid by. His translation of the 
Epistles seem to have had just about the same efiect on the 
cause of Unitarianism here, as a certain celebrated dedica- 
tion sermon has had in America : while its friends think that 
it admits of no answer, others are of opinion that it requires 
none. I have not the means of forming a decided opinion 
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Cm tbe question whether or not Unitarianism is gaining 
ground in this country ; though I am informed that one of 
its leading advocates lately expressed some desponding feel- 
ings in respect to the progress of the cause here, but pointed 
to America with great confidence as the theatre of its 
noblest triunq>h. One of their ministers, a Mr. Gilchrist, 
has lately abandoned the system, and published his renuncia*- 
tion of it in a pamphlet. It is said that he now faithfully 
preaches the Gfospel, which he formerly opposed. 

I am, Dear Sir, with sincere regard, yours, &c. 



LETTER Xni. 

London, March 25, 1828. 
My Dear Sir — ^There is scarcely any name at the pre- 
^nt day which is more extensively known, more identified 
with the cause of humanity and virtue, or more deservedly 
dear to the Christian patriot, than that of Wiiberforce. I 
had a great desire to see this extraordinary man ; but had 
abandoned the expectation of it, under the erroneous im- 
pression that his residence viras in Yorkshire, and quite dis* 
tant from any part of my intended route through England ; 
and it was only yesterday that I was informed by a gentle- 
man, with whom I happened to be dining, that Mr. Wilber- 
force's iiesidence is but ten miles from London. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, I immediately resolved to appropriate a 
day to ride out and pay my respects to him, and with that 
view took a letter of introduction ; and though the visit has 
occupied time which I had allotted to some other purposes, 
and has thus caused a little derangement of the plan of my 
journey, I assure you that it has been so gratifying, that if it 
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had cost me much more iDconYenience, I should still haye^ 
thought it a cheap price for so much gratification. 

Early this morning, I left the city in company with my 
excellent friend Mr. J. W., for whose kind attentions, since 
I have been here, I can never be sufficiently grateful, for 
High Wood Hill, Mr. Wilberforce's residence. Our ride 
was through a beautiful and highly cultivated region ; and 
at Highgate, particularly, which is elevated ground, we had 
one of the richest views which this vicinity affords. Mr. 
W.'s dwelling is a lai^e stpne building, situated on a delight- 
ful eminence, which conunands an extensive rural prospect, 
and particularly a fine view of the beautiful valley beneath. 
On delivering the letter to the servant, we were informed 
that Mr. W. was at home, and would be disengaged in a 
short time ; and, in the meanwhile, were introduced into the. 
library, where, with the leave of the librarian, we amused 
ourselves by looking over the books, and noticing various 
corrections which Mr. W. had made with his pen. This 
wa^ particularly the case in respect to the writings of Robert 
Hall, of whom he is so great an admirer that he remarked 
that he did not believe there was a man hving who possessed 
finer talents. After nearly half an hour, IJlr. W. came in^ 
and received us with every expression of kindness and cor- 
diality. His appearance is, in some respects, quite peculiar. 
He is small in stature, extremely rapid in his movements,, 
quite near-sighted, and withal a little deformed ; but the. 
moment he speaks, his countenance becomes a perfect 
mirror, in which you see reflected every thing that is lovely, 
in the human character. After requesting us to notice the 
beautiful scenery which was to be seen from his windowK^ 



smd remarking upon the likeness of bis intimate friend* Wil- 
liam Pitt, which, was in the room, which he said was the only 
good likeness of him in existence, he requested us to walk 
into his drawing-room, that he . might introduce us to his 
£imily ; yery kindly remarking to me at the same time, that 
he wished to do it the rather, that if I should visit England 
again, though he should not be here to receive me, I might 
be sure to receive the friendly attentions of his son. After 
spending a few moments with his family, he invited us into 
his study, where he showed us the remaining part of his 
library, and particularly his periodical publications, which 
are very numerous. A little incident occurred, while in his 
drawing-room, which I mention not without some hesitation, 
lest, if it were known to Mr. W., it should wound the 
charming modesty which it is intended to illustrate. On the 
table there was a most elegant set of china ; and Mr. W. 
perceiving that it attracted our attention, took up some of 
the different articles, ai^d pointed out to us their peculiar 
beauties. Upon being asked whether it was of English manu- 
facture, he replied that it was not ; on being asked from 
what country it came, he said from Prussia ; and afler a few 
moments the secret came out, in a manner which showed 
that while he felt honored by the gifl, he had intended to 
conceal the source from which it came — ^that it was a pre- 
sent to him from the King of Prussia. When I remarked * 
to him that his health seemed much more vigorous than I 
had expected, he replied that he had great reason for grati« 
tude to God that he enjoyed so comfortable health, and that 
notwithstanding his present degree of bodily vigor, he was 
told by Doctor Warren, one of the most eminent physicians 
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in Londofiy more than forty years ago* that he had not 
stamina enough toendure a fortnight He expressed a high 
regard for several American divines, especially for Doctor 
Dwightt which I was happy to assure him was fully recipro* 
catedy having heard the Doctor speak in terms of admiration 
of Mr. W.'s character. He remarked that. he had observed 
with great satis&ction that the jealous and unfriendly feel- 
ings which had existed in former years between England 
and America, seem to have greatly diminished; that a 
countryman of ours, for whose talents he had great respect, 
and who had written several things which he highly valued, 
at length published a book in which he attacked England 
with great violence, and that on reading it, he anticipated 
the most unfavorable effect ; but that fortunately, it was so 
large and so closely printed, and the English withal being 
rather an indolent people, and not much inclined to encounter 
formidable works, it never got into circulation in the country, 
and therefore never did any hurt« He spoke with warm 
approbation of the book of American Travels by Mr. Hodg- 
son of Liverpool, as containing what he believed to be a cor- 
rect account of the American character, and as having con- 
tributed greatly to increase the good feelings of the English 
towards us. He kindly presented me with a copy of his 
Practical View, saying that it was a book which he wrote 
many years ago, soon after it pleased God to open his eyes 
and bring him to the knowledge of the truth ; that he had 
occasion for gratitude that it had been in some degree useful ; 
and that Burke read it soon after it was published, and sent 
him word that he approved it cordially. In reply to a ques- 
lion that I asked concerning Burke's religious character, he 
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ot)served that though he had reason to fear that he was not 
decidedly a pious man, yet he was undoubtedly among the 
1>est of the class to which he belonged. After spending an 
hour and a half in listening to his charming conversation, we 
took leave of him ; and I am sure that I> never pairted with 
any person with a more delightful impression. If the senti- 
ment was strong that I had been in the company of one of 
the greatest men in England, it was Still stronger that I had 
been in the company of one of the best men in the world.* 
On our return from High Wood, we stopped at Mill Hill 
School, one of the most celebrated Dissenting schools in 
England. It is a new and noble building, situated on a 

* It has been suggested to the writer by one or two friends, by 
whose kindness and frankness he feels himself obliged, that tho 
particularity which he has, in several instances, used in speaking 
of characters, might perhaps be regarded by some, and especially 
the individuals themselves, as an unwarrantable and indelicate 
freedom. In reference to this suggestion, he begs leave to say that 
it would give him great pain to be instrumental of wounding the 
delicacy of any of the highly respectable individuals of whom he 
has spoken ; but that, from the distinction wb»ch most of them 
have obtained, he considered their whole characters so much tbe 
property of the world, that the minutest incidents in respect to 
them, as they could scarcely fail to be interesting, at least to the 
American public, might be told without any violation of strict 
decorum. If the letters should ever fall into the hands of «ay of 
the individuals referred to — which there is very little irea,son to 
expect — and should excite a moment's regret pi^ the ground just 
mentioned, the writer begs that the deep interest which he took 
in their society, and the strong desire which he feels that their 
characters may be more fully known by his countrymen, may be 
admitted as an apology. 

9 
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delightfid and commanding eminence. I was particularly 
interested in having pointed out to me from this place, on a 
neighboring hill, the church of Harrow, at which Mr. Cun- 
ningham officiates, the well known author of "The World 
without Souls," "The Velvet Cushion," &c.— The school 
to which I have referred, is equally distinguished for the 
order of the students, the exceUence of the accommoda* 
tions, and the superiority of the instruction. The preset^ 
number of students is about eighty ; and the expense varies 
from fifty guineas to fifteen pounds per annum, according 
to the ability of the student. One lad of between sixteen 
and seventeen years of age, was pointed out to me as 
possessing, in the opinion of Doctor Gregory, the finest 
mathematical talents which have been discovered for many 
years ; and as having already made attainments in mathe- 
matical science, which indicate that he is destined to the 
highest distinction. 

I think you will not doubt that my excursion to-day has 
more than repaid me for all the trouble it has cost, even 
when I tell you that our coachman, who was directed to call 
for us a short distance from High Wood, mistook the road, 
and we were obliged, in consequence, to make a pedestrian 
tour of about nine miles. But we were both of us so 
delightfully impressed with the interview which we had had, 
^that we very cheerfully submitted to the walk, and beguiled 
the length of it by recounting the pleasant incidents by which 
oiifr excursion had been attended. 

I am, Dear Six, yours very faithfully. 
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LETTER XIV. 

London, J^arch 27, 1828. 

Mir Dear Sxr-^— I have been so much in the way of giving 
you an account of flien, and have said comparatively so little 
of iMngSi since I have been here, that you may perhaps 
think my curiosity in respect to the former has led me to 
neglect the latter altogether. To convince you that this is 
not quite true, I am going to devote part of this letter to an 
enumeration — ^for it can be little more than an enumeration 
—of some of the interesting objects and places which I have 
visited in this great city. 

I beheve I have already alluded to the fact of my having 
ascended the magnificent dome of St. Paul's Church. The 
magnitude of this building, the beauty of the interior, the 
richness of its paintings, its whispering gallery, which seems 
almost like a place of magic, with it immense be% and 
clock, render it at once one of the most imposing, st4>erbt 
and curious edifices which the world afibrds. A small 
chapel only in this building is devoted to pubtic worship : 
the edifice itself stands principally as an ornament to the 
city, Ihd as a noble monument of art. 

A few days since, I took a boat in company with one of 
m^ fiiends. Rev. Mr. B. to whose kindness I am greatly 
indebted, and sailed a mile or two up the Thames, in order 
to have a fine view of Waterloo bridge, and that part of the 
city which borders upon the river. We landed near West- 
minster Abbey, and went to visit this magnificent receptacle 
of the dead. But instead of attempting a description of it, 
Co which I confess that I feel myself wholly incompetent, 
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especially on so short a visit, I will simply give you a list 
of some of the monuments which I contemplated with most 
interest, and in the same order in which I viewed them. 
They were those of Shakspeare, Garrick, Dryden, Sheri- 
dan, Johnson, Handel, Goldsmith, Barrow, Addison, Major 
Andre, William Pitt, Percival, (assassinated in the House of 
Commons by Bellingham,) Sir Isaac Newton, Doctor Soutli^ 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, Edward I, General 
Wolie, Geoige Canning, Charles Fox, Henry Grattan^ and 
Lord Mansfield ; and the list might be continued almost 
indefinitely. The splendor of most of these monuments 
corresponds with the brilliant career of those whose memo- 
ries they are designed to perpetuate. Some of them are 
particularly interesting to the antiquary, as specimens of the 
taste of generations which have gone before us. Here also 
are to be seen the chairs in which the King and Queen are 
crowi^d : they bear marks of great antiquity, and have been 
not f little cut and injured by thievish visiters, who, not 
satisfied with occupying them for a short time, have carried 
them off by piecemeal, as if every piece that was obtained 
was a splinter or shaving of royalty. I am sure that a lover 
of the arts might linger for months in Westminster Abey,. 
and then find himself surrounded by an immense field of 
beauty and grandeur, which he had only begun to explofe. 
But, after all, I must confess that my impression in respect 
to this, as of the splendid cemetery in Paris, is, that there is 
a sort of painful discrepancy between such dazzling magni- 
ficence and the simple and humble condition of the dead. 
To my mind, tlie association which brings together the most 
superlative decorations of the chisel, and the mouldering and 
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CDiTupted remains of man, is too violent. If I wislied to 
iiave my mind overwhelmed with an exhibition of woridlf 
grandeur, or my taste gratified by the finest monuments of 
art, I would certainly go to Pere la Chaise or Westminster 
Abbey ; but if 1 wished to indulge the simple emotions, 
which, it seems to me, are most appropriate to a contempla- 
tion of the real desolations of the tomb, I should much 
sooner sit myself down among the mcmuments of some 
retired and humble church-yard. 

In connexion with Westmmster Abbey, I would mention 
another celebrated burial-place, known by the name of Bun- 
hill-fields, which is one of the most ancient in London. 
I know not that it embosoms the dust of a great number pf 
poets, or orators, or statesmen ; and the monuments which 
it contains, though immensely numerous, are generally sim- 
ple and unadorned ; but it does contain the dust of a greater 
number of holy men, and especially eminent ministers of 
the Gospel, than perhaps any other burial-place on the globe* 
Here you walk over the remains of Bunyan and Owen, 
Bates and Watts, and a multitude of others, whose names 
are associated with all that is devoted in piely, and all that 
is noble in intellect, and whose memories have long since 
been enbalmed by the church of God. The places where 
some of these distinguished men once preached were pointed 
out to me, and particularly the Berry-street Chapel, in which 
Doctor Watts statedly officiated for many years. The 
church beneath which lie the remains of Richard Baxter^ 
and that under which John Milton is buried, have also been 
shown me. I have walked through Smithfield market, the 
ground on which John Rogers, and many others of whom 

9* 
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tlie world was not worthy, suffered martyrdom ; and have 
passed through the gate-way by which they went from the 
church, after hearing what was called the condemned semwrif 
into the field, to ascend to glory from amidst flames and 
fagots. These are places which are rendered interesting 
now only by association ; but I confess that to my mind they 
have opened a more interesting field of contemplation than 
tlie most stupendous works of art which have fallen within 
my observation. One of the most interesting things con- 
nected with London, is, as one of my friends remarked the 
otiier day, that many parts of it not only suggest many 
interesting associations, but that these associations are often 
three or four deep ; meaning that the same place has been 
the theatre of several important historical occurrences, 
during periiaps as many successive generations. 

The most fashionable and magnificent part of London is 
the West end of the town. The splendid palaces, and 
extensive Parks, and beautiful Gardens to be seen here, ^ve 
to this part of the city an appearance of variegated gran- 
deur and elegance, which I imagine is scarcely any where 
else to be found. Regent's Park, particularly, is deservedly 
admired both for its extent and beauty. Regent's-street is 
almost a street of palaces, and certainly presents an exhi- 
bition of wealth and splendor, which we look for in vain on 
our side of the Atlantic. But whether it be because I did 
not see this far-famed street to the best advantage, or 
whether it be because Broadway is in America, I must con- 
fess that on the whole I am inclined to give the preference 
to the latter ; for though it is less splendid than Regent's- 
street, it is far more airy and regular. 
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A few days before I arrived in London^ the melancholy 
catastrophe took place of the falling of the Brunswick 
Theatre. I have been to the spot, and seen the frightful 
mass of ruins, beneath which at least eleven poor mortals 
were crushed, and almost in the twinkling of an eye, sent 
to their iinal account. The event, awful as it was, has not 
imposed even a momentary check on tliis corrupt and cor- 
rupting institution. It has been noticed in several pulpits, 
and once or twice in my hearing, in a very suitable atid 
impressive manner. I am happy to learn, by the way, that 
theatrical amusements in London are evidently on the de- 
cline. I have heard it accounted for partly from the increas- 
ing influence of evangelical religion, and partly from the 
(act that the higher classes dine at too kte an hour to per- 
mit them to attend. It is, of course, chiefly as the former 
cause operates, that the effect can be considered as indicating 
a favorable change in the state of public morals ; as it may 
fairly be presumed that people who are absent from the 
Theatre for no better reason than that the play interferes 
with tlieir hour of dining, will seek some other amusement 
whose influence on society is scarcely less to be deprecated. 
' I expect to-morrow to take leave of London, with almost 
an assurance of never seeing it again. But the few weeks 
which I have passed here have been weeks of great interest, 
and fruitful in incidents the recollection of vdiich wiD, I 
trust, be to me a rich source of pleasure, while I live. I 
leave beliind me many of tlie kindest and best people whom* 
I ever knew ; for it is a fact which I should not omit to 
state, that in the circle into which I have been providentially 
tlirown, not only the standard of hospitality, but the standard 
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of piety» 18 exceedingly elevated. I leave them with feelings 
of deep regret, but it is a regret chastened by the reflection 
that I may hope ere long to meet most of them in a worlds 
where painfiil separations will be unknown, and Christian 
friendships will be eternal. 

I am, Dear Sir, with sincere regard, Your?, &c. 



LETTER XV. 

Bof^^arc^ 28, 1828. 
Mt Dear Sik — At a quarter past six yesterday morning, 
I left London in the stage coach, and before seven in the 
evening, was set down in Bath, distant one hundred and five 
miles. The perfection to which stage travelhng is carried 
in this country, taking this short distance as a specimen, 
(and I am told it is a fair one,) considerably exceeds the 
greatest expedition which stages make in America. The 
horses are decidedly of a superior quality, and are regularly 
changed once in six or eight miles, with the loss of scarcely 
a minute. The coaches are large and commodious, con- 
structed with several seats on the outside, and licensed to 
carry eighteen passengers. The drivers are very respectable 
in their appearance, dressed like gentlemen, and expect the 
gratuity of a shilling from every passenger. This, though 
quite at the option of the passenger whether to bestow it or 
not, is given almost as a matter of course, and is always re- 
ceived with a << thank'ee sir; I am much obliged to you sir.*' 
But if it happens to be withheld, instead of civil words, there 
generally comes out a torrent of wrath and railing. The 
roads are perfectly hard and smooth, so that though the 
coach passes ten miles an hour, the motion is so slight as to 
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be scarcely perceptible. In ray journey yesterday, rapid as 
it was, I experienced so little fatigue, that had I not known 
to the contrary, I should hardly have suspected at evening, 
that I had been travelling at all during the day. 

The first object of particular interest which I passed after 
leaving London, was Windsor Castle — ^the magnificent resi- 
dence of the British Sovereigns, distant from the city twenty- 
two miles. It is a huge and splendid pile of buildings, 
delightfully situated on the summit of a hill, whose base 
towards the North, is washed by the waters of the Thames. 
The Royal Park extends for many miles in a westerly direc* 
tion from the Castle, possesses a great diversity of surface, 
and is embellished with some fine forest scenery. The King 
has his residence here during a considerable part of the 
year, though I am told that he is rarely seen, even by those 
who live nearest fiis dwelling. He is said to be much less 
social in his habits than the late King ; and I was not a little 
surprised to hear several gentlemen in London remark that 
they had never seen him. It is well understood that he is 
far from being a religious man ; and yet, from some cause 
or otlier, he has chosen a decidedly evangehcal man to be 
his Chaplain, and is accustomed to hear the Gospel preached, 
whenever he attends church, which, I am told, is pretty 
regularly. The following anecdote was related to me of his 
present Majesty, as being well authenticated. When he 
was in Ireland two or three years since, he told Lord Roden, 
a man of decided Christian character, that on a particular 
morning he was coming to breakfast with him. He accord- 
ingly came, bringing with him two or three of the nobility, 
jftnd happened to arrive just as his lordship had his family 
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assemUed for domestic worship. Lord R. being told that 
his honorable guest had arrived, went to the door, and met 
him with every expression of respect, and seated him and 
the gentlemen who accompanied him in his parlor. He 
then tmned to the King and said» <« Your Majesty will not 
doubt that I feel highly honored by this visit ; but there is a 
duty which I have not yet discharged this morning, which I 
owe to the King of kings — ^that of performing domestic 
worship : and your Majesty will be kind enough to excuse 
me, while I retire with my household, and attend to it." 
" Certainly,'* rephed the King, *♦ but / am going tnih yau^** 
and immediately rose and followed him down into the hall, 
where his fiimily were assembled, and taking his station in 
an old armed chair, which I understand has acquired an 
immense value from that circumstance, remained during the 
family devotions. This anecdote certalnlj reflects honor 
both upon his lordship and his Majesty ; while it exhibits in 
the one, the dignity of unyielding Christian principle, it dis- 
plays in the other, at least the courtesy of a gentleman, and 
the natural homage which every man feels for a consistent, 
religious character. 

But to return from this royal digression :-— At a short dis- 
tance from Windsor Castle, we had a fine view of Eton 
College, which is delightfully situated, and is said to contain 
one of the finest libraries in Europe. From two students of 
the College vrith whom I travelled to this place, I learned 
that it has at present between five and six hundred students, 
from six to nineteen years of age, who are under the care of 
eleven instructers. 

We passed through a considerable number of villages and 
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towns on our way from London to this place, the most im» 
portant of. which are Reading, Newbury, and Marlborough* 
The latter lies in a beautiful vaUey, and has an enchanting 
appearance, as you descend into it. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough resides at a short distance from this place, in a fine 
forest which we saw on our lefl. In the County of Wiltshire, 
a few miles West of Marlborough, we passed a large artifi« 
cial mound, the origin of which has been a subject of much 
conjecture with the curious ; but it is generally supposed to 
have been a burying pkce for those who fell in some great 
battle, in an early period <^ the country. Near this mound, 
there is the figure of a huge white horse, cut out of a chalk 
hill. It has been conjectured by some to have been part of 
the Danish standard, and to be in the neighborhood of a 
place which was formerly occupied by a Danish camp ; but 
in respect to its origin, as in the case just mentioned, history 
is silent. I have also had a distant view of some ancient 
Castles to^ay, and have come over ground which was the 
theatre of some of Oliver Cromwell's battles. The country 
has been, in general, thickly inhabited, and in such a state of 
cultivation as to give it almost the appearance of a continued 
garden. The first view of this city which I had, was at the 
distance of seven or eight miles. The approach to it, like 
the city itself, is beautiful, — the country for a considerable 
distance being quite romantic in its appearance, and display- 
ing much elegant taste, both in cultivation and architecture. 
Though I had oflen heard this city spoken of as among the 
finest in the kingdom, and even in Europe, I confess that it 
quite answers, in point of beauty, any expectation I had 
formed of it. It owes its origin and importance principally 
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to its mediciDal SpringSy and is one a( the most fireqiientecl 
and fasbionable watenng places in England. The buildinge 
are generally of free stone, and in a style of onccminKm 
elegance ; and they rise soocessiTdy above each other, by a 
progressive and beaotiflil elevation. In walking rapidly 
over the city, I noticed several streets and public places as 
possessing uncommon beauty ; parlicnlarly the Circus, a pile 
of uniform structure, adorned with various orders of archi- 
tectuore, and the ornaments peculiar to each ; and the Royal 
Crescent, a noble assemblage of buildings, of an eliptical 
form, with a single order of Ionic pillars supporting the 
superior cornice. The ascent from the lower to the upper 
pait of the city is rather steep ; but the fine specimens of 
architecture which constantly arrest the attention, and the 
constantly extending prospect of the valley beneath, and the 
bills around, and the Avon by which the town is divided, 
easily make one forget the fatigue of the walk. The public 
buildings are generally of a superior order, as is the bridge 
across the Avon, which unites the two parts of the city. I 
have been exceedingly gratified by my visit here, and have 
only to regret that my view of the town has been necessarily 
a rapid and superficial one. 

During my short staj^m Bath, I have had the pleasure of 
spending a little time with the Rev. Mr. Jay, whose name is 
well known in America, and who has long been one of the 
most popular preachers in England. He is minister of the 
Argyle Chapel, which accommodates twelve hundred per- 
sons, and which is said to be crowded on the Sabbath to 
overflowing. He was educated by the Rev. Mr. Winter, a 
disthiguished minister, whose biography he has written ; 
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commenced preaching at the age of sixteen, and shortly 
acquired such popularity that he was even advertised in the 
pubUc papers as the << Prodigy ;" was early settled at Bath, 
where he has continued to labor till this time, and I am in- 
formed has been unusually successful in his ministry. He is 
now My-nine years of age, but is quite vigorous, and preaches 
and publishes more than almost any other minister in Eng- 
land. I am happy to say that he will accompany me to 
Bristol to-day, and that I have the prospect, very unexpect- 
edly, of hearing him preach to-morrow. 

With great regard, I am. Dear Sir, yours truly. 

LETTER XVI. 

BrUtolj March 31, 1828. 
My Dear Sir — I had a delightful ride from Bath to this 
place on Saturday, with Mr. and Mrs. Jay ; and though I 
have seen less of Bristol than I hope to before leaving it, I 
believe I have seen and heard enough to furnish matter for 
a letter. Bristol and Bath are distant from each other but 
nine miles. The ride from one place to the other, though 
not otherwise than pleasant, presents nothing of remarkable 
interest, till on ascending a hill, within a mile or two of 
Bristol, the city suddenly bursts upon you. Like ancient 
Home, it is situated on seven hills ; and these elevations, 
together with the circuitous courses of two rivers through 
the city, give it a peculiarly healthful and charming appear- 
ance. Here are nineteen churches belonging to the esta- 
blishment, the spires of which are all to be seen from some 
of the surrounding hills. One of these churches, that of 
St. Mary, is considered the finest parochial church, and one 

10 
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of the most perfect speciniens of ornamenf^sd Gpothie atrchi- 
tectttre, in the kingdom^ It is between five and six^ hmidred 
years old, and resembles very much some of the most splen- 
did churches that I have seen on the Contment. A Catho- 
lic, on going into it not long since, is said to have exclaimed 
with a burst of indignation in reference to its being now 
devoted to Protestant worship, " Ah you robbed my fether 
of tins !'' 

You are aware, I suppose, that the celebrated Robert 
HaU resides in this city, being successor, in Broadmead 
Chapely to the late Rev. Dr. Ryland; and you will not 
wonder that the plan of heiuing him preach, should have 
entered primarily into my arrangements for the Sabbath. I 
was gratified on my arrival to learn that he was in town, and 
would officiate at his own chapel on Sabbath morning. I 
accordingly went to his place of worship at an early hoar 
yesterday morning, presuming that it might be crowded, and 
the precaution of going early might be necessary in order 
to secure a seat : but though the house is not large, I was 
surprised to find that there were many vacant seats in differ- 
ent parts of it. Previous to the commencement of the 
service, die clerk rose and read a communication the sub- 
stance of which was as follows : — ^that it had been remarked 
that the members of that congregation were particularly 
given to coughing ; and that they were earnestly ^itreated 
to hold their peace duiing the service, &c. This to me was 
not only a novel but rather an alarming communication; 
for as I happened to have a violent cold, I was quite sure 
that I should be set dovm as an offender. On account of 
Mr. Hairs feeble health, the service was commenced and 
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eoutinued to the close of the first prayer by Mr. C.» one of 
the Profesaors in the Baptist Theological Seminary in this 
place. He then left the desk, and Mr. Hall walked in from 
the vestry and took his place. He is of about a medium 
height, is rather inclined to corpulency, has a bold and 
striking countenance, and an -eye the most expressive and 
piercing. The appearance of the man is alU^edier extra- 
ordinary ; such as, if you had never heard of him, would lead 
you to expect that he would not speak long, without exhibit- 
ing intellectual greatness. He announced his text with so 
feeble a voice, that it required an effort for me to understand 
a word of it ; and before he had uttered two sentences^ I 
resolved on an attempt to obtain a seat nearer the pulpit. 
I accordingly stepped out of the pew in which I sat, and 
walked up the aisle, thinking it possible that some one might 
ofier me a more commodious seat ; but being disappointed 
in this, I took my station on a bench in the aisle almost 
directly beneath the pulpit ; which, though rather humble, 
afforded me an opportunity of seeing and hearing to the best 
advantage. For the first few minutes, I must acknowledge 
that I was disappointed. The manner was extremely feeUe, 
and the thoughts were not greatly distinguished either for 
boldness or originality. Before he had proceeded fkr, how* 
ever, I perceived that his feeUngs began to kindle, and that 
I was coming, almost insensibly, under a sort of electrica} 
influence. Though not a word of the <liscourse was written, 
his delivery was extremely rapid, and every thought was ex- 
pressed with as much precision and elegance as if k had 
been carefully conumtted to paper. There was the same 
length of sentences, the same graoefid and .flowing stjrle, the 
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same majesty of conception, by which his printed sermons 
are so strikingly characterised. His manner, as he advanced, 
became powerfully impressive ; the awkward gesture, with 
which he began, of pulling the leaves of the Bible, he 
exchanged for a dignified and energetic motion of the hand ; 
and his burning thoughts seemed to brighten every feature 
of his countenance, and nerve every muscle of his frame* 
His eloquence was the farthest possible fix>m any thing like 
rhetorical flourish ; it indicated nothing like effort, not even 
the consciousness of its magic power to sway, and melt, and 
agitate at pleasure ; it seemed rather the natural and simple 
operation of a mind, which could not move without leaving 
behind it a track of glory ; whose element was the brilliancy 
of the sun combined with the grandeur of the storm. His 
discourse, at its commencement, was like a stream at its 
rise, so inconsiderable that you might ahnost pass it without 
observation. In its progress, it was like the same stream, 
expanding itself into a bold river, whose deep and chrystal 
waters, rolling in silent majesty, reflect the brightest images 
which the sun ever paints upon the clouds. At its close, it 
was like the same stream pouring itself over a mighty cata- 
ract, with an impetuosity which causes the earth to shake 
around you, and yet with all the brilliancy which the sun 
shining in his strength, and the rainbow casting its beautiful 
hues upon the surges, could impart. I had no doubt tliat I 
had had the privilege of hearing one of the noblest perform- 
ances of this extraordinary man ; and have since been in- 
formed that it was so regarded by his congregation, and that 
I might hear him constantly for a year, and probably not 
hear another equally eloquent sermon. I must acknowledge 
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Uiat after the specimen which I have had, I am quite pre- 
pared to accord with the popular sentiment in Great Britain 
that Robert Hall is the greatest preacher of the present day. 
In the ^eveningy I attended w(»rship at Castle Green 
Chapd, where I hatd the pleasure of liearing the Rev. Mr. 
Jay. Here also I was highly gratified -by the service, though 
the emotions which it excited were of t|mte a d^ereot 
character from those which I had felt under the preaching 
of Mr. HalL Mr. Jay, as every one knows who has read 
his sermcMis, is remarkable for invention. He has the talent 
of throwing an air of novelty over the most common subject ; 
of surprising you with beautiful imagery amidst the most 
familiar illustration ; and of finding his way to your heart by 
many avenues, which, but for him, you would say, would 
never have been explored. In his descriptions, he is re- 
markably graphic ; and uses a great deal of Scripture Ian* 
guage, with uncommon beauty and efi^t. His manner is a 
fine compound of sweetness, dignity and familiarity : his 
personal appearance is commanding, 4iis voice melodious, 
his gestures natural and graceful. It is not his way to take 
his audience by storm, but rather to draw them by the 
golden cord of persuasion. His mode ef {teaching unites, 
periiaps, the most impeortant advantages of extempcnraneous 
speaking and reading ; for, while he haia all the advantages 
of mature preparation, he preaches from short notes which 
do not at all ^nbarrass him in the ^livery. He preached 
last evening to an overioving congregation, as I understand 
he alicays does in Bristol, when It is known that he is to be 
the preacher. 

I am. Dear Sir, as. ever, yours truly 
10* 
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LETTER XVII. 

Briiiolj April 1 , 1 82S. 

Mt Deab Snt — If you are aware that Barley Wood^the 
far-famed residence of Mrs. Hannah More, is but ten miles 
from Eristol, you will not be surprised to know that I have 
given a day to visiting that delightful spot, and that incom- 
parable woman. This indeed constituted part of the plan of 
my tour from the moment that I determined to visit England ; 
and having accomplished my purpose, I am happy now to 
be able to give you an account of one of the most interest- 
ing interviews I have ever enjoyed, while the particulars of 
it are fresh in my recollection. 

Yesterday morning I set out in company with my friend 
Mr. H. of this city, a gentleman whose friendly attentions 
have contributed greatly to render my visit here agreeable — 
for Mrs. More's residence. As the morning was delightful, 
we had a fine view frt)m some of the neighboring hills of the 
city and its environs, and particularly of the celebrated 
village of Clifton, whose wild and beautiful scenery has 
called into exercise some of the most exquisite powers of 
the pen and the pencil. After travelling over a delightful 
country about nine miles, we found by inquiry that we were 
quite near the celebrated cottage, a sight of which, with its 
venerable inhabitant, was the object of our excursion ; and 
we soon turned out of the main road, and followed rather an 
obscure path for nearly a mile, till we reached the gate of 
Barley Wood. We were gratified to learn from the servant 
at the door, that Mrs. M. was in comparatively comfortable 
health ; as we had heard of her having been recently ill, and 
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were apprehensive that she might still be too feeble to re- 
ceive company. We were seated for a few moments in the 
parlor, the walls of which are nearly lined with the portraits 
of distinguished men* many ai them Mrs. M.'s intimate 
friends. I sent up my letters of introduction, and the ser- 
vant soon returned with a request that we would walk into 
the apartment in which Mrs. M. was sitting. When we en- 
tered the room, she rose and shook hands with us in a familiar 
and pleasant manner, which made me quite forget the embar- 
rassment which I was prepared to feel on approaching so ex- 
alted a character. She is rather small in stature, has a most 
regular and expressive countenance, and an eye which 
beams forth nothing but intelligence and benignity. She is 
now eighty-three years of age ; and for the last five years has 
been confined to her room by bodily indisposition, except 
that in the Summer season, she has been occasionally carried 
out, and drawn by her servants in a hand-carriage about her 
grounds. She soon spake of her " dear friend, Mr. Wilber- 
force,'* in connexion with the letter which I had brought 
from him ; and when I told her that I had lately spent a 
most delightfiil hour and a half in his company, she replied 
that she had no doubt it was an hour and a half spent near 
the threshold of heaven. She observed that Mr. W. was one 
of her oldest friends ; that his writings had produced a very 
beneficial effect on the higher circles in this country ; and 
<< his prayers," said she, << in my &mily, when he is here, are 
heavenly." When I remarked on the beautifiil situation of 
Barley Wood, she replied that she should send her servant 
soon to conduct us over her little domain, and requested that 
we would particularly notice a monument that she had 
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erected in honor of John Locke^ and Miodier to the memoiy 
of her ** desr fne&d»" Bishop Porlens ; <« but,'' said she, 
**yovL must first -view the different prospects whin^ I have 
from my house." After pointing out to us some of Ihe many 
faeautifiil Objects to be seen fiom die room in which we were 
sittinf , she conducted us into an adjoining apartment^ which 
was her sleeping room ; and pointitig to an armed chair, 
<< that chair," said she, ^ I call my home. Here," looking 
oat of a window,^ is what I call my tneral prospect Yon 
eee yonder distant hill which linuts the prospect in that 
direction. You see this tree befcne my window directly in 
range of the hill. The tree, you observe, from being near, 
apj^eara higher than the hill which is distant ; though the hill 
actually is much higher than the tree. Now this tree repre- 
sents to my mind the objects of time ; that hill, the objects 
of eternity. The former, like the tree, fit>m being viewed 
near art hand, appear great ; the latter, like the hill, from 
being viewed at a distance, appear small." Speaking of 
the enfeebled state of my health, which was the occasion of 
my present absence from home, she advised me to be par- 
ticularly on my guard against undue excitement. «< The 
disciples," she observed, " could sleep in sorrow ;" and she 
had found that she could sleep £ir better after a day of afflic- 
tion, than after an interview which had caused much excite- 
ment. Her own character through hfe, she said, bad been 
Tnaiked by impatience ; not that impatience which would 
lead her to be peevish towards her servants or others around 
her ; but that which led her to push on a woik, when 
she had commenced it, till it was completed ; and to this 
trait in her character, especially, eAie attributed the fact of 
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her having written so much. She remarked that she had 
never been able to quote from her own writings ; that her 
companion would often read to her paragraphs from them, 
and she did not recognize them as her own ; and tiiough her 
memory, in regard to most subjects, seems to be very per- 
fect, she assured us that she could not now recollect the 
titles of all her works ; and having occasion to refer to one 
of them while we were sitting with her, she looked up to the 
book-case in which they were, and said, " I do not remem- 
ber the title, but it is something about Christianity I believe.'' 
She presented me with her last work on the Spirit of Prayer, 
saying that it was principally a compilation from her other 
works, and was dictated to a friend, while she was confined 
to her bed, and supposed herself near the gate of eternity ; 
that she felt the importance of the subject so deeply, that she 
determined to send the work to the press, though the sale of 
it should be limited to fifly copies ; but that eight thousand 
copies were disposed of within less than six months. She 
also presented me with another work of her's, which I had 
never seen before, entitled, " Hints to a Young Princess ;' - 
and accounted for its not having been printed in America, 
as her other works have been, from the fact that it was 
deemed inapplicable to our .form of government ; though, 
she remarked, that with the exception of forty pages, it 
applied equally to the education of all females in the higher 
walks of life. Of the hte Princess Charlotte, for whose 
benefit this^ork was partfcularly designed, she spoke as a 
most amiable, accomplished and promising character, and 
expressed the hope that she died the death of the righteous. 
Mrs. M. dissuaded her from learning music, on the ground 
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that it i¥oiikl ^occupy tune, whidi might be employed by her 
IB more impcrta&t piusuits ; and that it was uDnecessary, 
inaanuch as she ooidd always liave prc^fessors of emuience 
to perfi»iB in her presence. She told us that the place on 
which she resides had been in her possession twenty-si^ 
years ; that when she purchased it, it was in a wild, uncul- 
tivated state ; and that whatever ornamental trees or shrubs 
we should see in walking over it, were planted by her own 
hand. As we passed round the enclosure, we saw at almost 
every step some monument of the taste of this wonderful 
woman. We were particularly struck with the wild beauty 
of a Druidical temple, as Mrs. M. called it, made of knots 
of oak, disposed in such a manner as to represent the most 
fanciful figures. Mrs. M.'s dwelling is a thatched cottage, 
standing on the declivity of a gently sloping hill, overlooking 
the church and village of Wrington, a charming verdant 
vale, and commanding a view of Bristol channel, and a 
beautiful range of hills which skirt the distant horizon. Afler 
going over ha- grounds, we returned for a short time to her 
chamber, where she had provided some refreshment for us, 
and where she again entertained us by her dehghtful oon^ 
vensalion. On taking leave of her, she expressed the kind- 
est sentiments, and, with an air of unaffected humility, de- 
sired me to remember her in my approaches to a throne of 
mercy ; and added that she attached great importance to in- 
tercessoiy prayer ; and that she felt that she was a poor 
ereature who needed an interest in the prayers of God's 
people as much as any one. 

After leaving this interesting spot, which I an sure will 
be asaooiated through life with some of my most delightful 
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rtcollections, wc rode into the tillage of Wraifton, distant 
about half a mile, to see the birth-place of ^e Ulastnoim 
Locke. It was not tiie residence of his parents, but provi* 
dentially his mother was there at the time of his birth. Tfafe 
house in which he was bora is very small, and- is occupied 
by Mrs; More's washer-woman. The old lady who inhabits 
it seemed very familiar witb the honor which appertained to 
her dwelling, and showed us the chamber in which the illus- 
trious philosopher first saw the light ; but though she talked 
abundantly of John Locke, she evidendy knew as little who 
he was, as any old lady of the same standing on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic. On leaving Wrington, w« again passed 
Barley Wood on our return to Bristol ; and I kept my eye 
on that charming spot till it was hidden behind the hill« 
though my imagination still lingers about it with imabated 
interest. I could not but reflect, when I heard liirs* M* 
converse, and recollected what she had been, and saw what 
she was, that her's was one of the most honored, useful and 
happy lives that tiie world has known. In her progresel 
through life, she has diflused blessings at every step ; and 
has probably contributed far more to elevate the standard of 
female education and female character, than any other per- 
son living. Her old age is rendered serene and cheerful by 
a review of her past life on the one hand, and by a firm 
trust in the Saviour on the other ; and she is now waiting, 
in the bright hope of immortality, tUl her change come. 
Few indeed can hope to descend to the tomb like her, amidst 
the benedictions of a world ; but there are none who may 
not aspire to that which constitutes her noblest distinction — 
a life of faith and piety. 
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I have extended the account of my visit to Bailey Wood 
much beyond what I intended ; but if any apology is neces* 
sary, you have it in the &ct that it has made an impression 
upon my mind which disposes me just at present to write and 
talk of nothing else. 

I am» Dear Sir, as ever, your sincere friend. 



LETTER XVra. 

BriHoly April S, 1828. 

Mr Dear Sir — ^In a preceding letter I have given you 
some account of Robert Hall in the ptdpk ; in this I am 
going to give you my impressions respecting him in private 
life; for it has been my privilege, since I have been here, to 
pass an evening in his company in a social circle, and to 
spend several hours with him in his own family. His name 
is so well known and his character so highly respected on 
our side of the Atlantic, that I flatter myself that no apology 
will be necessary for introducing him a second time, in com- 
pany with another distinguished man, to your notice. 

Mr. Hall has from his infancy been subject to a distressing 
complaint in his back, called the tic doleureux. In conse- 
quence of this, he has been obliged, during his whole life, to 
make very liberal use of opium ; the effect of which is 
simply a temporary relief from pain, his constitution hanng 
never sustained the least injury from this long continued 
habit. Wherever he may be, whether at home or abroad, 
he is obliged, during the greater part of the time, to be in 
a horizontal posture, this being the most fiivorable to the 
suspension of his pain. He is the most incessant smoker 
that I ever knew. He smokes, literally, when he lies down 
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and when he rises up ; in the house and by the way ; he 
smokes till he goes from the vestry into the pulpit, and 
smokes as soon as he has returned from the pulpit to the 
vestry. Whether or not he has resorted to this on account 
of the complaint by which he is afBicted, I have no knowledge. 
Mr. HalPs powers of conversation are not at all inferior 
to his powers of preaching. Two evenings since I had the 
pleasure of meeting him with a few of his friendsy among 
whom was the celebrated John Foster, the author of the 
Essays, at Mr. Anderson's, one of the professors in the 
Theological Seminary. During the whole evening Mr. H. 
lay extended upon three chdrs, at his usual employment of 
smoking ; though he was not prevented either by his posture 
or his pipe, from bearing a very brilliant part in the conver- 
sation. A single hint upon a subject will often bring his 
gigantic powers into exercise, and excite him to a strain of 
eloquent discussion which is listened to with equal delight 
and astonishment. An example of this occurred the other 
evening. One of the gentlemen inquired of me whether 
there was much effort making in America to resist the intro- 
duction of illegitimate words and phrases into the language. 
Mr. H. availed himself of the hint suggested by this inquiry 
to discuss the general subject to which it referred; and 
maintained with great eloquence and learning that the object 
of a dictionary should be to ascertain and fix the meaning of 
words, and thus to render the language stable, rather than 
by multiplying their number to keep it in a state of constant 
fluctuation. Though he conversed a great deal during the 
evening, and often expressed his opinion with great positive- 
ness, there was nothing that indicated the least approach to 

11 
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ofltentation ; and when he was throwing out his finest 
thoughtsr-^thoughts which made every ear tingle and every 
heart thrill, — you would not have known from his manner 
that he was conscious that he was not dealing in the most 
thread-bare common places. Like most men of a sanguine 
temperament, I am told that he forms his opinion hastily, and 
sometimes expresses it rashly ; but be it right or wrong, you 
may be quite sure that he is ready to def^id it with great 
power and eloquence. 

In the interview which I have had with Mr. H. in his 
fiunily, he has given me a most favorable impression, of the 
kindness of his feelings, and of the strength of his piety. He 
is sometimes considered as stern ; and I am not surprised at 
it ; for I confess I had at first the same impression ; but I 
have no doubt that whatever apparent sternness there may 
sometimes be in his manners, is attributable to the violent 
pain which he almost constantly endures. It is well known 
that he has been, and still is, a great champion for open 
communion. He remarked that he had much more fellow- 
ship of feeling for an Independent, or Presbyterian, than for 
a strict communion Baptist; for while he regarded the 
former as wrong only in respect to form, he considered the 
latter as wrong in a matter of vital importance to the mte- 
rests of religion. He is the pastor both of an Independent 
and Baptist church worshipping in the same congregation, 
and administers the ordinance of the Supper to each of'them 
separately, because many of the Baptist church adhere to 
strict communion; but he expresses the opinion that the 
cause of open communion is gaining ground, particularly 
among young ministers ; though but few churches in this 
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country have yet dared to avow themselves on the liberal 
side. He expressed the highest opinion of Preadent Edwards, 
and observed that he was the prince of American divines, 
and never had his superiw in this or any other country. 
Mr. Hall is now about sixty-two year» of age, and with the 
exception of the constitutional complaint which I have men- 
tioned, enjoys good health. Unhappily for the world, I am 
told that he writes but little, and that that little he regards 
as drudgery. Nothing posthumous, it is said, can be expected 
from his pen. He is exceedingly domestic in his habits, and 
rarely goes from home, except from necessity. On the 
whole, I need not say that I have been exceedingly interested 
in my intercourse with him, and that I expect the remem* , 
brance of it wiU be always among the most pleasant of my 
trans-atlantic recollections. 

I have mentioned the name of John Foster. Of his 
character as a writer you of course need no information. 
He is like Mr. Hall, an open communion Baptist. He re- 
sides in Bristol, and occasionally preaches, but has no par- 
ticular charge. He is rather more than 'fifly years old, is 
somewhat above the ordinary stature, is plain and unassum- 
ing in his mann^^, and converses with much force and 
originality. Some gentleman — I believe it was Mr. Hall — 
remarked in my hearing the other evening, that Foster was, 
in his appearance, the best model of an ancient philosopher 
to be found at the present day. He made many inquiries in 
respect to the American church, and manifested great inte- 
rest in hearing of its prosperity. His popularity as a writer 
in this countiy, as in our own, is nearly unrivalled. So long 
ds Bristol continues to be the residence oi two such men as 
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Robert HaU and John Foster, it can n^ver want attractioim 
to the admirers of taste, genius, or eloquence. 

With sincere regard, I am, Dear Sir, yours truly* 



LETTER XIX. 

Birmingham, April 4, 1828* 

My Dear Sir — ^You have only to look at the dates of 
my letters, to see that I am constantly on the wing, and of 
course that the only observations which I can make upon the 
country, must be of a superficial kind. This remark applies 
particularly to Birmingham, a town of great extent and con- 
taining one hundred and forty thousand inhabitants, in which. 
I have spent little more than a single day. But the result 
of my observations, however general, I am now going to 
give you. 

The country from Bristol to Birmingham, like every otlier 
part of England which I have yet seen, is highly cultivated, 
and rich in beautiful scenery. This is particularly the case 
in the vicinity of Bristol, where you have a fine view of the 
Channel, the coast of Wales, and a considerable extent of 
surrounding country. The principal towns and cities on 
this route are, — Gloucester, situated on a gentle eminence 
rising from the East side of the river Severn, and containing 
nearly twenty thousand inhabitants ; — Cheltenham, celebra- 
ted for the salubrity of its medicinal waters, the splendor of 
its buildings, and the attractions which it presents to a life 
of idleness and pleasure ; — Tewksbury, situated in the Vale 
of Evesham, on the eastern bank of the Avon ; — Worcester, 
skirted by the waters of the Severn, celebrated as having been 
the see of Bishop Latimer, the martyr ;— and Bromsgrov% 
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which possesses a chalybeate spring, and petrifying weD. On 
approaching Birniinghani» the country becon^es quite hilly, 
and for two or three miles befi>re entering the town, you 
have a pleasant view of it. 

On my way from Bristol to this place, I was not a little 
amused in observing the diversity of dialect among the pas- 
sengers in the stage coach, who happened to be from differ- 
ent Counties in England. Though tliey all professedly 
spoke English, yet the pronunciation of most of them was so 
barbarous, that their language was to me, in a great measure, 
unintelligible. The provincialisms in this country are far 
more numerous, and much more strongly marked, than in 
ours. This remark applies principally to the lower classes, 
though it applies, in a degree also, to educated people. I 
do not think that I claim too much for my country, when I 
express the conviction that she has4)een more .successful in 
preserving the purity of the EngUsh language among all 
classes, than even the mother country herself. 

Birmingham is situated on a hill, and, as you know, is one 
of the principal manufacturing towns in the kingdom. Its 
appearance is not very interesting, and the less so, as it is 
almost constantly enveloped in a cloud of smoke. The 
houses are almost all of brick, and are generally, not re- 
markable for elegance. The streets are, for the most part, 
wide and clean, and present the appearance of great bustle 
and activity. Though the nucleus of the town is ancient, far 
the greater part of it is modem ; and it is only within the 
last century, that it has risen to any thing like the extensive 
and commanding influence which it now possesses. It is 
particularly celebrated for its manufacture of hardware, 

11* 
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consisting of almost every article of iron^ steel or brass^ 
But so short has been my stay here, that the only manufac- 
turing establishments which I have had an opportunity to 
visit are the rolling mill, in which copper and other metals 
are rolled out to save the labor of beating ; and the japan- 
ning manufactory, in which paper, by a curious process, is 
changed into the richest japan ware. Several small articles 
of this kind of ware were shown me, the price of each of 
which was no less than seven- guineas. The public buildings 
here are not generally distinguished for elegance. Among 
the handsomest of them are the General Hospital, St. Paul's 
Church, and the edifice containing the Public Library. 
Among the most important chaj itable institutions, beside the 
Hospital already mentioned, are the Dispensary, the Alms- 
houses, the Society for educating the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Free School founded by Edward VI, the Dissenting Charity 
School for Girls, &c. &c. In the market-place there is a 
fine statue of Lord Nelson, which was erected in 1809, and 
is considered as among the principal ornaments of the town. 
The Dissenting interest in this place is strong, and the 
congregations numerous and respectable. The chapel in 
which Mr. James officiates is one of the finest buildings of 
the kind in England. It accpmmodates nineteen hundred 
people, and is usually filled on the Sabbath. Mr. J. has a 
high reputation as an eloquent preacher. Birmingham is 
said to be the strong hold of Unitarianism in England, hav- 
ing been for a long time the residence of one of its most 
distinguished advocates. Dr. Priestley. There are two or 
three chapels here belonging to this denomination, which I 
am told are well attended, and by many persons of great 
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dpulence and respectability. The form which Uniiarianism 
assumes here, and with very few exceptions through the 
country, is humanitarianism ; insomuch that an Arian con- 
gregation, — one of the very few remaining ones in England, 
if not the only one, — not long since wishing to obtain a min- 
ister of their own sentiments, found it a matter of great 
difficulty ; and whether they succeeded at last, I am not 
quite certain. There is but little intercourse of any kind 
between the Unitarian and Evangelical ministers, though 
there are some instances in which they co-operate for the 
circulation of the Bible; 

I am. Dear Sir, as ever, yours truly. 



LETTER XX. 

Manchester, April 7, 1828. 
My Dear Sir — I left Birmingham the same moming^n 
which my last was dated, and arrived at this place, distant 
about one hundred miles, before evening. On leaving Bir- 
mingham, we passed into the town of Bilstone, and thence 
to We^nesbury, two places of no great magnitude, but ren- 
dered important by their being exceedingly productive of 
coal. The brick chimneys, nearly one hundred feet in 
height, were thickly scattered over the fields ; many of 
which sent forth a stream of fire, while others emitted only 
smoke. The process of raising coal from the earth is by 
the steam engine, which we frequently saw in operation as 
we passed along. The volumes of smoke and fire which are 
ascending on every side, give to the whole region an aspect 
almost terrific. The inhabitants, it is said, from living con- 
stantly in these territories of Vulcan, are but little annoyed 
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by the smoke ; but the mere passing through them is, to a 
stranger, a serious inconvenience. 

The principal towns on this route are Wolverhampton, 
Stafford, Stone, and Newcastle. I observed some old 
castles in ruins, and many superb country seats, and some 
noble specimens of architecture in ancient churches. These 
churches, I must acknowledge, are to me among the most 
interesting objects that the country affords. With us, you 
know, we think it a great thing, on inquiring the age of a 
church, to be told that it has stood a single century ; but 
here, it is no uncommon thing to have churches pointed out 
to you, that have witnessed the lapse of six or eight centu- 
ries. These buildings are in Gothic style, and some of them 
very spacious and richly ornamented. In passing them I 
have more than once been struck by the thought, that there 
the worship of God was professedly celebrated during the 
ages in which gross darkness rested upon the people, and 
long before the forests of America had echoed the voice of 
civilized man. 

The country in the neighborhood of Manchester is very 
level ; and in approaching the town from Birmingham par- 
ticularly, there is scarcely any view to be obtained of it, till 
you are actually within its limits. The approach to it, how- 
ever, is delightful, there being for a considemble distance a 
succession of elegant dwellings, many of which are sur- 
rounded with fine rural scenery. The town occupies nearly 
a dead level ; containing a population of two hundred thou- 
sand, being second in England only to London ; and is the 
first town in tlie kingdom, and probably the first in the 
world, in respect to its manufactures. The high rank which 
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it holds in the scale of commercial importance, is to be 
attributed chiefly to the nature and extent of the improve*^ 
ments introduced into the cotton spinning trade. 

The number of Dissenting churches in Manchester, of 
different denominations, is, I am informed, upwards of thirty. 
Of these a higUy respectable part, — respectable both in 
point of numbers and character, — are the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. Indeed this denomination has much more prominence 
in the country at large, than I had supposed ; and though 
their preachers are not generally of a superior order, either 
of intellect or education, yet there are among them some of 
the most eloquent and able ministers in England. The two 
of whom I have heard most, are Mr. Bunting and Mr, 
Watson ; both of whom are at present in this town, and 
have among their hearers many people of intelligence and 
respectabiUty. The Unitarian interest here, though I ima- 
gine it is in a less prosperous state than in Birmingham, 
does not seem, by any means, depressed. There is in last 
Saturday's paper, published here, a curious extract of a 
sermon preached on the preceding Sabbath by one of the 
Unitarian ministers in this town, vindicating an amalgama- 
tion of Unitarians and Deists, and censuring as illiberal those 
who exclude a man from their charity because he happens 
to differ from them on so small a point as the Divine autho- 
rity of the Bible. I am credibly informed that this fact is 
quite in unison with the character of most of their congrega- 
tions ; and that the question in respect to the Divine autho- 
rity of Revelation, is regarded by them as an unimportant 
matter. 
Among the Independcntsr-and indeed I may extend the 
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remark to aU denominatioiis, — ^the clergyman who seems to 
occupy the most prominent place in public estimation, as a 
man of bold and vigorous inteSect, not only in Manchester, 
but in this part of England, is the Rev. R. S. M'Call. 
Though he has, for years, been known as a man of fine 
powers, yet it is only within a comparatively short time that 
he has risen to his present eminence. He is considered by 
those who know him best, as destined to follow in the 
briltiant track of Robert Hall ; and by s6me as scarcely 
inferior to him, even now ; though bis age does not proba- 
bly exceed thirty-five : and from the short acquaintance that 
I have had with the two men, I should suppose the character 
of their minds not dissimilar. In Scotland, where Mr. M'CaU 
was principally educated, I understand that he is preferred 
by most people, as an eloquent and powerful preacher, to 
Dr. Chalmers. I was disappointed in not hearing him 
preach ; but was present at the administration of the Com- 
munion in which he presided. He utters himself with im- 
mense rapidity, and in long and flowing periods, and has a 
promptness which enables him to turn every circumstance 
relating to the occasion on which he speaks, to the most 
favorable account. In his private intercourse he is ex* 
tremely amiable, and while he converses with incomparable 
ease and elegance, he avoids even the appearance of being 
assuming or pedantic. I have been delightfully impressed 
both in respect to him and Robert Hall, by the fkct that they 
seem always ready to appreciate, and to take pleasure in 
acknowledging, the merits of others who are far inferior to 
themselves. Though I suppose I may safely say that I have 
never had the privilege of conversing with two men of more 
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gigantic powera, I am sure I never conversed with any 
whose opinion of character, so far as it came under my 
observation, seemed more fair and disinterested. 

Though I have been but a short time in Manchester, I 
have been here long enough to know that it contams some 
of the most excellent of people, and to feel a deep regret in 
leaving it. 

I am. Dear Sir, with sincere regard, yours, &c. 



LETTER XXI. 

Liverpooly April 8, 1828. 
Mr Deab Sik — I have, at length, by the favor of Provi- 
dence, reached the port from which \ am to embark for my 
native land. I came to this place from Manchester yesterday, 
it being only a* ride of four hours. Liverpool contains a 
population of about one hundred and fifty thousand. It has 
the appearance of great activity and enterprize, and has risen 
principally by its commerce, within the last century, from an 
inconsiderable hamlet to one of the most important towns ia 
the kingdom. For its public improvements it is greatly inr 
debted to William Roscoe, who still survives at an advanced 
age. The Liverpool docks are celebrated for convenience 
and elegance, and were the first reservoirs and harbors for 
the accommodation of merchandize ever constructed in this 
country. Of the public buildings, the Exchange is by &r 
the most spacious and elegant. Here is to be seen a noble 
statue of Lord Nelson, represented in the action of death. 
The Botanic Garden contains a noble collection of plants, 
arranged with great taste and beauty. Many of the public 
buildings and places have been pointed out to me, some of 
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which well deserve notice ; but I 4iave not had time to 
examine them ; and if I had, I should not now have time to 
describe them. From a hill that rises back of the town, 
there is a fine view of the town, the harbor, and the river 
Mersey, till it expands into St. George's Channel. 

One of the most interesting associations which I have 
been accustomed to have with Liverpool, is derived from the 
fact of its having been the theatre of the short but brilliant 
course of the lamented Spencer. His memory, I understand, 
is cherished here to this day with the most afiectionate in- 
terest, not only by those who composed his congregation, 
and statedly enjoyed the benefit of his labors, but by people 
of other churches, and of all denominations, who had any 
knowledge of him. Robert Hail expressed to me the 
opinion that he was d^idedly the first preacher that England 
has ever seen, unless Whitefield be an exception. The con* 
gregation of which he was minister, now occupies a much 
larger building than that in which he preached, the comer- 
stone of which was laid by his own hand. It is one of the 
largest — I believe the very largest— of the Dissenting con- 
gregations in England, and enjoys the ministry of the Rev. 
Doctor Raffles, whose character as an author and preacher 
is well known beyond his own country. During my short 
stay here, I have had much pleasure in his society, as well 

as in that of Mr. H e, a gentleman well known as an 

active promoter of the great objects of Christian benevo- 
lence, and also of Mr. H n, to whom the public are 

indebted for one of the best books of American travels that 
have yet appeared. 

I believe I have omitted to mention in any of my letters. 



that there are few institaiions which excite more kiterest at 
this time in England, than In&nt Schools. They are multi- 
plying in almost every city and town, and are regarded as 
constitutii^ one of the brightest features in the benevolent 
eharacter of the present age. I have been interested to 
observe with how much skill and judgment they are con- 
ducted, and the improvements of which even an infant mind 
is here shown to be susceptible. I understand they have 
already been introduced into the United States, and I am 
sur^ they ' have only to be introduced to meet the warm 
approbation and active patronage of every pious parent, and 
I may add, of every enlightened Christian. 

You will be gratified in hearing before this reaches you 
of the rec^it doings of the British Parliament in reference 
to the Act enjoining the reception of the holy elements at 
the Lord's table, and in the Episcopal church, as an indis* 
pensable requi^te for holding any civil office. It is matter 
of surprise that in a country in which there is so much 
intelligence and so much religion too, this abominable pro- 
fanation of a religious ordinance should have been tolerated 
so long ; but the truth seems to be that good and reflecting^ 
men of all classes, have jRht a long time, mourned over the 
evil, while the Dissenters have felt it a burden too heavy to 
be borne. During the present session of Parliament, the 
subject has been brought before the House of Commons, 
and contrary, I believe, to almost universal expectation, they 
have decided in favor of a repeal of the offensive act. It is 
confidently expected that their decision will be confirmed by 
the House of Lords,* in which case rdigious liberty will 

^ The House of Lords have since concurred in the abolition of 
the act referred to^ 12 
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have gained a triumph which will mark one of the brightest 
epochs of British history. The Dissenters, and I doubt not, 
many in the EstaUislied church, already anticipate the day, 
which shall witness to the funeral rites of the Sacramental 
Test, as a day of jubilee. 

And now, my dear sir, having finished my intended route, 
I have much occasion to review it with gratitude to a 
gracious Providence, not only for its favorable effect upon 
my health, but also for the many pleasant circumstances by 
which it has been attended. I am constrained to repeat in 
respect to the acquaintances which I have made in the 
various places I have visited, the sentiments which I ex- 
pressed to you on leaving my friiends in London ; and I 
should certainly have to accuse myself of being wanting not 
only in gratitude but justice, were I not to bear a decided 
testimony to the good feeling and hospitatity of Uie English, 
so far as I have had the opportunity of knowing them ; and 
I do this the rather, as I am aware that some of our country- 
men who have visited England, have brought away a different 
impression. I have observed also with great pleasure, that 
in nearly every circle into which I have fallen, there have 
been no other feelings than those of respect and kindness 
expressed towards our country. I have oflen heard our 
increasing national prosperity spoken of with much apparent 
satisfaction : and the groviring interest which is manifested 
by the American church in the great objects of Christian 
benevolence, as it has frequently be^ the topic of remark, 
^has always been acknowledged with manifest promptness 
and pleasure. You need not suppose from^ these remarks 
that I am becoming an Englishman. I love my country 
even tbe more for having been in England ; but I must say 
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that I love England the more too ; for while on the one 
hand there are many things here, such as the cumbrous 
Established church, and the enormous taxes, and all the' 
drapery of royalty, which make the simplicity and freedonii 
of our institutions appear more valuable, at least to my 
republican eyes, there is on the other hand a great degree 
of inteUigence, benevolence and piety ; there is an elevated 
standard of Christian character, and much laboring and 
praying for the advancement of the cause of Christ : the 
existence of all which I had indeed known by the hearing of 
the ear, but since mine eyes have seen it, I can regard it 
with a more lively and grateful interest. In turning my 
back upon these shores, therefore, as I expect to do beibre 
another day, I bid adieu to a country where I have enjoyed 
much in a little time ; to friends, whom I can expect to meet 
no more on earth, but whom I shall ever hold in affecticmate 
and grateful remembrance ; and while I would say in refer- 
ence to England, as well as of America, " May peace be 
within her walls and prosperity within her palaces^" I would 
fain hope that the two countries may ever be disposed to 
say to each other, <« Let there be no strife between me and 
thee, for we be brethren.*' 

In the hope of seeing you and my other friends in Ame- 
rica before many weeks, I remain, with great regard, 

Dear Sir, your sincere friend. 



ERRATA. 

In the 48th page and last line of the second paragraph from tlie 
top, read aiavo instead of atava* 

In the 5l8t page and fifth line from the top after instihUion 
insert is. 

In the 53d page and second line from the top, before immense^ 
read this instead of the. 

In the 9^ page and fifth line from the bottom read seems in- 
stead of seen. 

In the 99th page and fifth line from the beginning of the second 
paragraph, read its instead of it. 
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